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FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machinery 


AND SUPPLIES 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Appauss » ~ EITHER STEAM.OR HORSE-POWER, 


The FROST MFG. C0., Galesburg, Ill. 


A. B, COLTON, SALES AGENT, 
Care Capital Hotel, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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THE “PEASE” 


DUSTLESS-:-SEPARATOR, 


For Crain and Flaxseed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


WY Ist.—Itissimple 
in its constraction, 


one competent to 
Tun 8 fanning 
mill can operate it. 


2a.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
any other Separator 
that do the 
same work. 


4th.—They are 

the only perfect 
Screeners 

in the market. 


E. H. PEASE, PATENTEE. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED. 


Wve also Manufacture and Sell 


Both Side Shake and the famous ‘‘Pease’”’ End Shake Fanning Mills. 
Wood and Iron Elevator Boots. 


THE W. G. ADAMS POWGR CAR PULLERS, : : : 


Swivel Spouts, Trimming Spouts, 
Turn Heads, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Elevator 
Buckets, Beiting, Link Belting, Bolts, Etc., Ete. 


Everything Necessary for Complete Elevator Outfits. 


HORSE POWER ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


For Special Catalogues and Prices address, 


E. H. Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis, 


BARNETT & RECORD 


Architects and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


CIRCULAR AND SQUARE ELEVATORS, 


For Receiving Grain in Country Towns. 


TRANSFER, MIXING»*STORAGE ELEVATORS, 


We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to 
submit on short notice. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


37 & 38 Corn Exchange, 460 Drake Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL. 


SEE TOIT! 


Tan FAMOUS 


“PEASE” END SHAKE MILL 


FOR POWER ONLY. 

The best Horse Power Mill made, being a hed I of itself. Itis strong, durable and noiseless. The pul- 
leys are placed on either side of mills, as may be desired. The Shake of the shoe is from front to back, instead of 
from side to side. It has a quick vibrating motion, the main fan shaft making about 450 revolutions per minute, 

The shoe is supported by stee] springs, and vibrated by fiexible shake rods with adjustable eccentrics. 

These Mills have twenty-five per cent. greater capacity than any other kind of equal sizes. 
They are especially adapted or cleaning all kinds of grain. 

NOTE.—For the benefit of th large number of our customers already u ing Hen we would state that 
we have recen ly added some va uable improvements to these End-Shake Mills, and will pleased t>) afford 
them information as to what these consist of, upon applicat on. Address the K. ‘. PEASE MFG. CO. 


| The W. G. Adams” 
) Power Car Puller! 


THIS MACHINE 


Supplies a One: -felt want. It takes the place 
often of a switch engine. 


1 It is for use at Grain Elevators and Ware- 
houses, Breweries, Coal Mines, etc. 


It Saves Time, Money and Annoy- 
ance. It is the only Machine of the 
kind in the market. 


Full Descriptive Oi Circulars furnished 
upon application. Address the 


E. A H. Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis, 


Established 
1868. 


— CHICAGO, ILL. <— 


For Use For 
in All Kinds 
Mills, of 
Elevators >». Grain-- 
and gene za Cleaning 
Ware- bat, MANUFAOTORERS OF t = 3 Machin- — 
We PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND - ae 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 

The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 

74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
HOLTON IRON ROOFING CO., NEW LISBON, OHIO. 
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These are not high-priced and your mill furnisher can supply you. 
We make Seamless Steel Buckets from two inches up to twenty 
inches inclusive, for all purposes: 

ERR AS 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“TThat When You Order You Get the— 


SHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 301-311 S. Canal St., Chicago. — 


JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, =). T.EROGERS & CO., 107 Liberty St., N.Y. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL BUCKET, 


THE AVERY ELEVATOR BUCKET CO., - 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 
H. STOPES & CO., 24 Southwark Street, London, Eng. ‘\ 


PERFORATED METALS, “i3sa™ 


JOHN T. NOYE MFG, Co., Buffalo,” nig ' 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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THE GRAND TRUNK TRANSFER 
ELEVATOR AT ELSDON, ILL. 


During its last session the Legislature of Illinois passed 
an act compelling the railroads to give hopper-scale 
weights on transferred grain. The intent of the act was to 
make the roads transferring grain which did not goin to 
store in the city elevator’s construct transfer houses of 
such a character that both shipper and receiver should be 
afforded reasonable protec- 


have been the nightmare 
both of Western shippers 
and Eastern receivers, and 
both classes were pleased 
that the hopper-scale law 
should place the business on 
a more equitable footing 
than was possible under the 
system of weighing the 
grain in cars on track. 

One of the first railroads 
to comply with the require- 
ments of the new law was 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
Railway. While their house 
has only been completed 
about a month, the delay 
was due solely to the fact 
that the Grand Trunk peo: 
ple intended to put up a 
model house; and indeed 
they have succeeded in get- 
ting one that is satisfactory 
not only to themselves, 
but to the grain public as 
well. 

Our illustration shows 
this model establishment, 
which is located at Elsdon 


mense car-pulling machinery is attached to the engine 
shaft, which can pull fifty cars or more at atime. The 
grain is taken from the discharging cars by Coker-Metcalf 
Power Shoveling Machines, and is dumped in the sinks. 
There are six receiving elevator legs which carry the 
grain from the sinks to the top of the building, where it 
is dropped into the twin hopper scales, of which there are 
six, each having a capacity of 1,600 bushels. The eleva- 


the floor below. The great advantege of this gear-wheel 
system in driving elevators lies in the fact that it is al- 
most impossible to choke down the elevators when driven 
in this manner. A novel and very effective device has 
been introduced to distribute the grain from the heads of 
the elevators to the twin hopper scales. It is called the 
Metcalf Switch Valve, and is used in place of the old-style 
turn head. It is positive in its action, distributing just 


tors have an elevating capacity of 7,000 bushels per hour. | the amount of grain desired into the hoppers. 
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= This transfer house was 
built after the plans of Met- 
calf, Macdonald & Co., 125 
and 127 Ontario street, Chi- 
cago, who also superin- 
tended-the work to success- 
ful completion. The ma- 
chinery was purchased of 
Webster & Comstock Mfg. 
Company of this city, well 
known as the manufactur- 
ers of mill and elevator 
specialties. Both firms are 
to be congratulated on the 


manner in which the work 


i 
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was accomplished. 
The formal opening of 
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the house occurred on 
March 19, when a‘large del- 
egation of gentlemen from 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
accepted the invitation of 
the Traflic Manager of the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk 


Railway, Mr. George B. 


%ceve, to run out and ex- 
amine the new elevator. 
After the premises had been 
closely examined, a commit- 
tee was appointed to ex- 
press the opinion of the vis- 


Station, Chicago. The 
building is 108 feet long, 47 
feet wide, and 77 feet high, 
Two tracks run entirely through the building, the eleva- 
ting machinery being grouped in. the platform space be- 
tween the tracks. It has a loading and unloading capac- 
ity of six cars of grain at one time, and the total transfer- 
ring capacity of the house is 100 cars in ten hours. It 
was built with special reference to compactness and ease 
of operation, and in this respect, as in others, it is a note- 
worthy success. 

The engine and boiler house is at the end of the eleva- 
tor not shown in our engraving. The power is supplied 
by a 100-horse power Buckeye Automatic Engine. Im-: 


TRANSFER ELEVATOR OF THE CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY AT ELSDON, ILL. 


From these scales the identical grain and the identical 
weight of it is dropped into the east-bound cars for ship- 
ment. The Metcalf Bifurcated Spouts are used for load- 
ing the cars. Arrangements will be made to record the 
weights by electricity. 

There are a number of striking features about this 
house, all of which we have not space to mention in this 


connection. Wemay note, here, however, that each of | 


the receiving elevators is run with a gear wheel and pin- 
ion. To the pinion-is attached a Macdonald Friction 
Clutch, which is shipped in and out by the weighman on 


iting party. The report was 
as follows: 

“The representatives of 
the receivers and shippers of grain of the city of Chicago, 
having this day visited and inspected the admirable new 
elevator for the transfer of grain, recently erected and 
put in operation by the Chicago & Grand Trunk R. R, 
declare: : 

‘‘First—Their appreciation of the enterprise ard public 
spirit manifested by said railway company in providing 
such modern and eftlicient facilities for the rapid and ac- 
curate dispatch of business, as will meet the wants and 
wishes of the receiving and shipping grain trade of this city. 

““Second—That the new transfer elevator of the said 
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railway company is a model one, and is in every particu- 
Jar the most complete of any with which we are acquaint 
ed. With ample provision for the transfer under cover 
of ninety to 100 carloads per day, the identity of each is 
preserved, and the houce is so constructed as to insure ac- 
curacy of weighing and avoidance of loss or waste. 

‘“‘Third—That as this valuable service is rendered abso- 
lutely without any charge to the buyer or seller, or tax of 
any kind upon the grain, therefore the shippers of the 
West and the buyers of the East are to be congratulated, 
and the C. & G. T. Ry. Company complimented upon the 
completion of this important work. 

‘Fourth—It is so plainly for the interests of all parties 
in the trade to commit their consignments to the care of 
railway lines making such provisions for the trade’s pro- 
tection, that it must be a matter of but brief time when 
none other shall be regarded as worthy of patronage.” 


PROPELLING CANAL BOATS BY 
SUSPENSION CABLES. 


The bill introduced by Senator Cantor in the New York 
legislature, and which has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion during the se:sion, is for the purpose of having 
experiments made on an invention of Mr. A. Schausten, 
Civil Engineer of Washington, D. C. This system is a 
device for propelling canal boats by suspension cables. 
The inventor claims that by this method greater speed is 
obtained at less cost and with less labor, that fewer acci- 
dents will occur, and that less time will be required to go 
over a certain distance. This would, of course, reduce 
the cost of transportation, an important factor in the 
grain trade. A late number of the Canal Advocate con- 
tains a cut of the proposed method and a very clear | 
description of its workings. | 


A GRAIN ELEVATOR TRUST. 


The Nebraska Elevator and Grain Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., has filed articles of incorporation; capital stock 
$5,000,000; incorporators, Thomas Louwey, C. F. Brown, 
Patrick Egan and other well known grain dealers of 
Southern Nebraska, who control about 130 elevators. 
The object of the corporation is said to be the building 
and operating of grain elevators, and the buying and sell- 
ing of grain, but the main point is to secure cheap trans- 
portation to market. With the large number of elevators 
under their management, of which any may be closed 
when deemed necessary, and all sharing alike in the 
profits, the company will practically control the whole of 
the South Platte country businéss. In an editorial, the 
Omaha Daily Bee styles this organization a ‘‘lawless com- 
bination,” and says ‘‘it has been formed in palpable viola- 
tion of the act passed by the last legislature prohibiting 
pooling and other combinations by grain and cattle 
dealers.” It further says that, ‘‘with all the elevators on 
the Burlington lines south of the Platte, inside of the 
grain trust, the price which grain will command in that 
section of the country will be absolutely fixed by the 
new combination.” The officers of the company are of 
the opinion that the scheme is a good one, and will benefit 
not only the stockholders but the producers. The expense 
of handling grain will be lessened, freight rates reduced 
and a greater price be paid, resulting in more profit to all 
concerned. 

The following is the official notice filed with the Sec- 
retary of State of Nebraska April 6: 

Notice is hereby given that the subscribers hercto have 
associated themselves together and adopted articles of in- 
corporation in the manner provided by law, as a body 
corporate and politic, under and in pursuance of the 
statute of the state of Nebraska, and that 

First. The name of said corporation is ‘‘Nebraska Ele- 
vator and Grain Company.” 

Second. The principal place of transacting the business 
of such corporation is Lincoln, Neb. 

Third. The general nature of its business is to be the 
owning and operating of grain elevators in Nebraska and 
adjoining states and buying, selling, storing and shipping 
of corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, flaxseed and other 
grain. 

Fourth. The amount of capital stock authorized in 
said corporation is five million dollars, payable, ten (10) 
per cent. at the date of subscription and the residue when 
required by the board of directors, but it is provided that 
said board may receive conveyances to:such incorporation 

of grain elevators, cribs, warehouses, machinery and 
other prorerty necessary and convenient to be used in the 


business of said corporation at the fair value thereof, in | 


payment to an equal amount for subscriptions to said 
capital stock. 

Fifth. The corporation is to continue to exist fifty (50) 
years, beginning at the time of filing of said articles of 
incorporation in the clerk’s office of Lancaster County, 
Neb., on the 22d day of March, 1888. 

Sixth. The highest amount of indebtedness or liability 
to which the corporation is at any time to subject itself is 
asum equal to two-thirds of the capital stock actually 
subscribed. 

Seventh. The affairs of the corporation are to be con- 
ducted by a board of nine (9) directors, who are to choose 
from among their own number a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Witness our hands this 22d day of March, 1888: 

Thomas W. Lowery, Patrick Egan, Joseph H. Connor, 
J. M. Sewell, Mason Gregg, C. T. Brown, William 
Laudon, O. T. Hulburd, H. M. Oliver, D W. Wirt, W. 
J. Crandall, F, E. White, M. Morrissey, R. D. Lamson. 


CUTTING HOLES FOR CROSS AND 
QUARTER-TWIST BELT. 


Make a draught or sketch of the pulleys that you want 
the belt to run on, any scale so as to make it resemble cut. 


“Measure from plumb line X on draught to where the belt 


strands go through floor. Transfer this measure on floor, 
on the center line of face of pulley, or pulley face. 
We now have the places for holes of straight belt, but 


not angle for cross belt, and as the belt makes an angleof 
90°, or the fourth part of a circle, between point of con- 
tact on pulley and where it crosses, we will proceed to 
find the distance from point of contact, C, to cross, F, 
which is forty-six inches. 

Next, find the distance from point of contact, C, to 
floor line, Z, which is twenty-four inches, then we have 
the following: 90°X24"+46'=46 22-238 degrees, the 
angle required. Proceed in like manner with the other 
strand of the belts. Now set bevel to the required number 
of degrees, and lay out holes on floor, but always work 
from center line of the face of pulleys.—Manufacturers’ 
Gazette. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN ELEVA- 
TORS. 


Dakota and the rest of the Northwestern territory are 
making preparations to store all the wheat that can be 
raised in that part of the world. Their ideas are as large 
as their fields, and they do things on a scale of magnifi- 
cence which must be astonishing to the farmer coming 
from the cramped and stony patches of ground in the old 
Eastern states, The following figures give some idea of 
the grain industry in that wonderful country. In Dakota 
on June 30, 1887, there were 241 licensed grain elevators, 
having a storage capacity of 8,600,000 bushels of grain, 
besides which there are 265 grain elevators that have 
applied for licenses but had not completed their bonds, 
and 308 elevators that claim to do a private grain storage 
business. The Port Arthur elevators and sheds had in 
the, middle of February 444,000 bushels of wheat in stor- 
age, and the Fort William elevators and sheds, 1,492,000 
bushels of grain. The total storage capacity at the latter 
point is now 1,800,000 bushels. The Canadian Pacific 
road will build another elevator of 750,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity, making an aggregate storage capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels, ; 


SOME BOSTON ELEVATORS. 


The elevator owned by the Hoosac Tunnel Dock and 
Elevator Company is 167x80 feet, 138 feet high, and is 
capable of storing 600,000 bushels of grain with room to 
enlarge to 1,000,000 if necessary. It can easily discharge 
150 cars of grain per day by steam shovels. There are 
also 12 hydraulic elevators for storing goods, The pumps 
have power to raise four tons per lift, and the aggregate 
simultaneous lifting power is 48 tons. The company has 
made acontract for another elevator to be completed 
May 1, 1888, of 450,000 bushels’ capacity, a measure 
whichis said to be necessary to prevent a diversion of 
trade from Boston and from its direct route with the 
West. 

The Boston & Lowell Road has a transfer elevator at 
Mystic wharf, Charlestown, capable of delivering 4,000 
bushels of grain per hour. / 

The Boston & Albany has an elevator with a capacity 
of 500,000 bushels. Seventy-five carloads of grain a day 
can be unloaded. The Grand Junction Elevator at East 
Boston belongs to the same company and has a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bushels with an engine of 500 horse power. 
It can discharge 120 cars of grain per day, has 12 un- 
loading and 6 shipping elevators, can deliver 20,000 
bushels per Four, and being right alongside the dock de- 
livers grain direct to vessels by shipping spouts. “ 

The New York & New England Company has a large 
elevator at their docks in South Boston, which was built 
in 1882. Its capacity is 520,000 bushels and it can deliver 
to two vessels at a time, 10,000 bushels per hour each. 
The engine is of 550-horse power and powerful enough 
for any work required. This elevator can transfer 150 
cars equal to 80,000 bushels of grain per day. The ves- 
sels can be filled on the belt or gallery system either 200 
feet or 1,475 feet distant. The Merchants’ Elevator with 
the mills is connected with all the freight railroads. Its 
capacity is 200,000 bushels, and it is used principally for 
local distribution. 


CONDITION OF WINTER GRAIN. 


April statistical returns to the Department of Agricul- 
ture relate to the condition of winter grain and farm ani- 
mals. The season for seeding was a long three months in 
some of the Southern states, and the appearance, as win- 
ter set in, was uneven, though the plants were rooted. In 
the states affected by summer drouth there was slow 
germination in the soil not well pulverized, causing thin 
stands in such areas. Only partial winter protection was 
had in the Northern belt. The variable temperature of 
March seriously injured the plant in the central states of 
the West, and some loss from winter killing appears, even 
in Texas. On the Atlantic coast winter injury was very 
slight. South of Maryland the temperature was mild and 
favorable. The present appearance of the crop is quite 
unfavorable. As spring is late and the present growth of 
latesown grain comparatively small, favorable spring 
weather might make a material improvement. 
age of present condition is 82 per cent. lower than in re- 
cent years, excepting only 1883 and 1885, when the aver- 
ages were 80 and 76 per cent. respectively. The averages 
of the states of principal production are as follows: New 
York 94, Pennsylvania 90, Ohio 68, Michigan 76, Indi- 
ana 74, Missouri 82 and Kansas 97 per cent. The condi- 
tion of rye is much higher, standing at 93.5 for the entire 
breadth. The condition of farm animals is comparative- 
ly good. Estimated losses from disease and casualties 
are averaged as follows for each 1,000 animals: 
18, cattle 29, sheep 46, and swine 78 per cent. 


MILWAUKEE’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The annual report of the secretary of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, gives a favorable showing of the 
business prosperity of that city. During the past year a 


total of 18,527,000 bushels of all kinds of grain was a 
received, exclusive of through consignments, an increase 


of nearly 1,000,000 bushels over the receipts of the pre- 
ceding year. The receipts of flour were 2,350,355 barrels, 


against 3,659,377 barrels in 1886, the competition of new t 


routes of transportation to the East being the cause of the 
decrease. 


The aver- - 
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The amount of flour manufactured by the — 
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mills of the city was 1,214,648 barrels, a gain of 261,846 | 


barrels over the previous year, and with one oxtepite j 


the largest output of any year on record. 


head as high as any one. 


~ economy is true economy. 
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FREE GRAIN DELIVERY. 


At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, held April 9, the report of the directors was 
read. The question of free grain delivery was fully dis 
cussed in the report, and arguments in its favor were 
brought forward as follows: ‘‘It has become a settled con- 
viction in the minds of people engaged in the grain trade, 
at least, that the grain elevator should be regarded and 
conducted, not as a private enterprise, but rather as a 
necessary part of the equipment of the railroad and its 
paramount object be to facilitate the traffic of the road, 
and in that way add to its profits and usefulness. “As 
railway managers are not slow to ‘‘catch on” to the drift 
of public sentiment, especially when that sentiment is on 
the side of increased profits as well as the necessities of 
commerce, we look to the day as not far in the future 
when the transportation of grain will be placed on an 
equality with that of other commodities by the inaugura- 
tion of a free delivery of this most important article that 
enters into the commerce and traffic of this part of the 
country. Weare well aware that the reform which we 
advocate is a startling innovation upon a practice that has 
had the sanction of long usage—the result of circumstances 
and necessities that no longer exist—and we candidly 
believe that the time has arrived for a radical change in 
this respect. That Milwaukee would be greatly benefited 


' by such a change needs no argument to prove, and we 


believe it equally certain that the great railway system of 
which this city is the chief local point, with its splendid 
elevators not used to one-half of their capaci- 
ty, would be a large sharer in these benefits. 
With a free delivery of grain through the 
elevators, we should no longer hear of the 
blockading of miles of track and the delay 
of cars that are urgently needed for the pur- 


and inquire into the quality of the goods offered at our 
prices and compare them with the productions of respon- 
sible houses, they would find much profit in the informa- 
tion that they would obtain. Take an article like ah 
Elevator Bucket and Bolt. Any consumer is competent 
to judge of the merits of the different makes, and yet the 
majority buy from price alone and often regret their 
choice. Among the old houses making elevating and 
conveying machinery is Thornburg & Glessner of Chicago, 
who, in all of their catalogues and printed matter, make 
the strong claim that their goods are of the highest qual- 
ity, and ask purchasers not to believe their statements till 
they have investigated for themselves the merits of their 
goods, and subjected them to the most rigid tests in com- 
parison with other makes, and if their goods are not 
worth all that they ask for them, they do not expect to 
receive an order. All of their energies have been directed 
toward improving the quality of their specialties, and this, 
too, in the face of a declining market and of strong com- 
petition from makers of cheaper goods. They have an 
abiding faith in the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” and insist 
that quality will triumph over price, and that poor goods 
will be relegated to the rear at no distant day. 


TAKING GRAIN FROM BELT. 


The diagram illustrates the method of taking off grain 
from a band when it is required to be delivered at any 
point between the ends. The frame and guides A can be 
moved on rods or rails either way horizontally, as also cay 


. 
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poses of transportation, in the effortsto carry (| - 


on the grain trade and avoid the initial 


elevator charge, which is now so generally 
regarded as an unjust tax upon property 
sent to market for immediate disposal. Of 
all the sug gestions that have been made look 
ing to the improvement of the grain trade of Milwau- 
kee, we regard free trade as by far the most important, as 
well as the most effectual method by which our railroads 


: ‘can hope to successfully compete with their new rivals in 


the carrying trade, both to the north and to the south of 
them; and through the channels which carry the grains 
of the Northwest will the transportation, of other heavy 
eommodities naturally and inevitably follow.” 


OLD CLOTHES. 


When a millowner or elevator proprietor is pursuing 
his daily doings in his mlll or elevator, he is perfectly 
justified in wearing old clothes as long as they cover his 
nakedness and keep him comfortable. It is his own busi- 
ness, and even if he does appear on the street or at church 
in company with his wife in a suit of clothes, that was in 
yogue on Broadway a score of years ago, he can huld his 
Clothes do not make the man, 
and it is better to wear a shabby suit that is paid for than 
a better one, and owe the tailor forit. What matters 
if your hat is ten years behind the times if your bank 
account is growing and you are saving money. Good 
and noble economy is commendable, but be sure that your 
It is all right to economize in 
your personal expenses and luxuries, and in expenses 


e around your mill or elevator, but when it comes to your 
machinery the question of economy calls for nice distine- 


tion, and here it is that so many men find themselves at 
fault. The temptation is strong to buy goods and 
machinery simply because they are cheap, rather than 


_ spend just a little more and get goods and machines that 
will last twice as long and do better work. The market 
is flooded at the present time with goods and machines 


that are made to sell and not to wear. They look all right 
and are praised to the skies, and are offered at such tempt- 


ing figures that many a man is caught, and only after 
" settlement is made does he find that he has saved nothing, 


but, on the contrary, has lost much by the selection he has 


made. It is often discouraging to reliable and conserva- 
_ tive houses, who insist upon turning out goods of the 


highest character to find that they are constantly losing 
Zers simply on the score of price, when probably the 
ence in price is very small, and intrinsically there is 
© comparison between the goods and machines offered. 

millers and elevator men would only take a little time | 


eee 


the hopper B, which is so placed that it catches the grain 


whenit is projected from the band. This apparatus, 
which is now in very common use, was first invented for 
a Liverpool warehouse. Practically it forms a rather 
complex arrangement, but in principle the diagram is ac- 
curate.—Willers’ Gazette. 


SOME CURIOSITIES IN GOVERN- 
MENT CROP REPORTS. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


In 1885 the government reports placed the wheat crop 
at 357,000,000 bushels. On the first of March, the same 
year, it reported stocks on hand at 212,000,000 bushels. 
From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, we exported 83,- 
000,000 bushels, consumed 277,000,000 and planted 51,- 
000,000 bushels, leaving the account standing thus: 


Bushels. Bushels. 

Stocks on, hand March J, 1885. 3....--2scceneve css 212,000,000 

Croprlssarceec tested seleattccet meter tteslate Sor OCU, O00 

Totalasupplyaandadace site asieelan cetera 569,000,000 
Consumption for same period praccdiine 277,000,000 
Export Sais cheariaee 83,900,000 
BOOMS coe clo e cisis vie Wialein wiein'e eeivis olatei-ys 51,000,000 

AGN odcandad po soocaste Hecine vee 411,000,000 

Balances March: De 1886 5 cry cctarsrtere cle aistatertie startle mare 158,000,000 


The government report of supplies on hand March 1, 
1886, was 159,000,000 bushels. It will thus be seen that 


the reports for that year were very harmonious. But we 
will consider the matter a little further. 
Bushels. Bushals. 

Supplies March 1, 1885...........0...--.--200ee 212,000,000 
GR OD) LABOe Sen ceiecwte aeyete eoreeera Sieratel tea Tateleiaeeate 357,000,000 
(Osgoya jel (ieCe aan cote nenace ppdoseeboabHoodponne 456,000,000 

MNOS QONCen Cs codadoosen mH IeORo oT boOe neat 1,025,000,000 
Exports March 1, ’85, to March i ’86. 83,000,000 
Consumption ‘s 6 277 000, 000 
See dima arc pete rare mietetet = te reteforerslotet ante 51, 000, 000 
Exports March 1, ’86, to March 1, 87. 140, 000, 000 
Consumption a 984) 009, 000 
SCCGING sc ice oe neren ae o wewleue > wc emieie 52,000, 

Total GistriDUbiOM. < sei. cm cn nis ce seine meade we 887,000,000 
Balance on hand March 1, 1887.......... uses 138,000,000 


It will be remembered thaton March 1, 1887, the gov- 
ernment reported supplies on hand at 179,000,000 bushels. 
There is a wonderful disparity and lack of harmony 
there. ng 

But we are not through, we want to consider it down 
to the present year as briefly as possible. 


Bushels, 
Sapplies March. lp USShserrtaee.« as ace as. 8/ tt ewe 
Crops 1885, 1886, PLGA ne hateet a aid Tame 


Bushels. 
212,000,000 
1,270,000,000 


1,482,000,000 


Total supplies threewyeardenes css sidianae uss 
Exports March 1, 85, to March 1, ’88. 368,000,000 


Consumption “© 852,000, 000 
SiGe GesonncoabEneonoc Becarmet 154, 000; 000 
M Walt Pe ences Coat Pian BO GU ROEH UDO OUDOCenCoeE 1,374,000,000 


108,000,000 

The government report says there was 170,000,000 
bushels of wheat on hand March 1, 1888. It will be ob- 
served that there is an alarming disparity here. 

We will make another analysis to get at recent sup- 
plies. 

On March 1, 1886, the supply on hand was reported at 
159,000,000 bushels, which will now be used as a basis. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
OnshandsWarchy TlSs6 rata ccm ts ccle asec eles 159,000,000 
CrOPS MI SSO MISS Geewiwietiae setae afecigiects-o ictave ln 913,000,000 


Motale amples ier nyeisjcrets clayeia/s Sele a1ecis age icen see's 


é 1,072,000,000 
Two years’ exports 285,000,000 


Consumption...... . .075,000,000 
Seeding acne eiont dees ...103,000,000 

Toil GH Shu ooaden anc oonbencsamocbee 963,000,000 
Onshamds Marche PUSS ire cee vies sisisrsieleicicicies ojos 109,000,000 


It will be again observed that when we take the re- 
ported stock on hand March 1, 1885, and add to it the 
crops since reported harvested, we have left on hand 
March 1, 1888, 108,000,000 bushels, after deducting total 
distribution for that period. 

By taking stock on hand March 1, 1886, adding two 
crops and proceeding with the calculations in the same 
way, we find a remainder on March 1 of the 
present year of 109,000,000 bushels, which 
makes all reports and calculations for ~ the 
years 1885 and 1886 substantially agree. 
But when we come to make similar com- 
parisons for the last two years, there is a 
woeful discrepancy. 

By accepting as a fact that the amount re- 
ported on hand March 1, 1885, was 212,000,- 

i 000 bushels, and adding to it the crop of 

1885, then deducting total distribution, we © 

have, as previously stated, 158,000,000 
bushels, and the government reported 159,000,000 bushels; 
that is very close and near enough. 

But when we pursue the same course to ascertain the 
quantity on hand March 1, 1887, we find it but 138,000,- 
000 bushels, instead of 179,000,000 bushels, as reported 
by the government. And again, when we pursue the 
same course to ascertain the quantity on hand March 1 of 
the present year, we find but about 109,000,000 bushels 
instead of about 170,000;000, as reported by the govern- 
ment. 

All the figures used in the above calculations are gov- 
ernment figures, and the conclusion is irresistible that 
Secretary Dodge has made a serious blunder somewhere. 

There was undoubtedly more wheat on hand March 1 
of the present year than these figures indicate, which 
proves conclusively that the supply on March 1, 1885, 
was reported much too small, which is also sustained by 
calculations made previous to that time. However, the 
most important factor in the case is this: By taking the 
report of stocks on hand March 1, 1885, and the same on 
March 1, 1888, we find the total decrease in stock during 
the three years to be only 42,000,000 bushels. while the 
figures, all government figures too, show clearly and in- 
controvertably, that the decrease has been about 103,000, - 
000 bushels, which makes a vast deal of difference in the 
immediate future of supplies and prices. 


BUFFALO ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


A plan is projected at Buffalo, N. Y., to have the rail- 
roads pay part of the storage rates on grain. All grain 
arriving at that point by rail and intended for grading, 
will be run into store on arrival. The total charge on 
wheat ani corn is to be three-fourths of a cent per bushel, 
of which the railroad is to pay one fourth of a cent, and 
the elevator will rebate a similar amount. This will leave 
only one-fourth for the grain to pay, this to include load- 
ing and switching charges. On oats the railroads will 
pay only one-eighth of accent, and the owner will have to 
contribute three-eighths. 

The local committee of railroad agents will submit the 
plan to the general managers of the railroads interested, 
and it is believed that it will meet their approval. The 
charges will then, it is said, be lower than for a like serv- 
ice at any other market in the world. 
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: BUILDING OF ELEVATORS. 


BY R JAMES ABERNATHEY. 
It was thought in times past, that but little skill was 
required in elevater building, and if we take many of the 


old structures scattered over the country as examples, we | 


are forced to the inevitable conclusion that but little skill 
was practiced in their construction. It is a great mistake 
for any man to attempt to build an elevator on the “go it 
} atively as much so as to aftempé fo build 
in the same way. Before beginning to build, 


i plan should be decided upon and adopted, 


intervene, rendering it impossible to carry out 
: h eases of course, plans must 
itions and circumstances. 


n in detail. In 


ted to CRARESa COL 


xiven size and intended for certain 
arposes, but it is quite rare that exact 
out in any two houses. One of the 
e way of constructing cheap, simple 
-s in the lay of the ground. On 
surface and spring 
» low lying ground, 


lt and fitted up with 
¢ the corn in the ear. For 
always important to go well 
i with portions of the foun- 


Tn fiat, 
th is impracticable, 
z of a simple and 


tace water 


vewsay where the corn 
there is plenty of ground 
materially to the cost of 
building approaches to drive on and off. When the owner 
of the el I pall lo ground he is barred 


icg the fioor of the house 
nary freight car floor, and 
face three and a half fo 
should extend as deep 
It will of course be un- 
e smi asked for can only 
b i where ce water conditions will 


eroom and light for 
for spouting from the vari- 
Valor, 


directly connected with the 


0 Y. Cam pass in and out 
id also be connected with the first floor of 
sans of an easy stairway, not a perpendicu- 


lax le abominable in any kind of an eleva- 
tor. Id be of stone or brick, and well 
basis andation that will not yield and 


| control of the man handling it. 


cause the building to settle when loaded down with grain. | is strong, 


light and durable. Messrs. WELLER Bros 


There should be windows opening on the track side and | will give full particulars of any of their specialties on 


also the opposite end from engine room. Qn the local 
side there would have to be an opening in the wall as 
large as the sheller pit, and with the opening jambs of 
the wall extending down to bottom of pit, as in all cases 
the pit should run part way under the driveway. 

For the driveway there might be a light outer wall, but 
usually posts resting on stone or brick piers are all that 
is required to support the driveway. The posts should 
be, say nine inches square, and run from piers high 
enough to support roof, the length being determined by 
distance of the driveway floor frem the ground. Beneath 
the driveway must bea stout hoppering running to sheller 
or elevator, or both, into which on one side the ear corn 
is to be dumped, and on the other shelled corn or other 


loose grain. 


THE DYBLIE AUTOMATIC POWER 
GRAIN SHOVEL. 


Among the latest improvements in appliances for hand- 
ling grain, we note the Dyblie Automatic Power Grain 
Shovel, manufactured by Messrs. Weller Bros. of 94 and 


THE DYBLIE AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN SHOVEL. 


96 Wendell street, Chicago. Simplicity of construction is 
one of the principal features to recommend this device to 
the users of power shovels. After once set in place, there 
is nothing to get out of order. No delicate springs or 
complicated clock-like machinery enter into its construc- 
tion. It isnot liable to be clogged by the dust which 
invariably accompanies the unloading of grain in mills or 
elevators. 

This machine is perfectly automatic, and always in 
Tt can be started at any 
point in the car without a moment's loss of time, by 
simply pushing the scoop a few inches toward the door 
of the car. A single shovel, we are informed, will enable 
a man to unload acar of 600 bushels in fifteen minutes, 
while with two shovels acarcan be unloaded in five 
minutes. Every shovel is properly tested before leaving 
the shop, and the manufacturers assure us that they will 
guarantee the satisfactory working of this shovel in every 
instance. 

We add here that in order to meet the increasing de- 
mand for their specialties, Messrs. Weller Bros. have re- 
moved their office and factory from 34 and 36 W. Monroe 
street to 94 and 96 Wendell street, where, with double 
their former space and with increased facilities, they are 
prepared to fill all orders promptly. The ‘‘Favorite” Ele- 
vator Cup, which is widely known and used in mills and 
elevators is manufactured by this firm. Another of their 
specialties is the flexible spout for loading cars, which is 
advertised on another page. It is specially adapted to 
places where but little fall can be had. It can be turned 
in any direction, and will load and trima car without 
further assistance. It is made of smooth sheet s‘eel, and 


application. 
COUNTRY GRAIN DEALERS. 


The country grain dealers of Illinois and Indiana have. 
come to the conclusion that Chicago has had it all her 
own way about long enough, and they propose hereafter 
to have a finger in the pie and see if they can put a stop 
to what they consider unjustifiable meddling with prices. 
Particularly have they fault to find with the bears, and 
intend, if they can prevent it, to keep the paws of these 
destructive animals off their particular hives of honey. 
About thirty of the prominent dealers met at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, March 27, and effected a preliminary 
organization, and elected temporary officers. Two or 
three men were appointed to travel through Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and canvass the buyers. * 
The firms of S. C. Bartlett & Co., Peoria; E. P. Knight, 
Lafayette; and Piser & Warden, Kankakee, were repre- 
sented. Last year these three firms alone handled 21,000,- 
000 bushels of grain. Other dealers present were: A. 
Wolcott, Wolcott, Ind.; H. L. Bushnell and William, 
Moore, Hoopston; Charles Hartley, Goodland, 
Ind.; A. G. Hammond, Wyoming, I11.;,S. 

_K. Marston, Onarga, Ill.; O. Barnard, Fowler, 
Ind.; and E. W. Bowman and E. C. Curtis, 
Oxford, Ind. 


tions,” said Mr. Moore, ‘‘than were made by 
the Chicago Board of Trade last year. We 
want to make a bear raid impossible. For 
instance, last Wednesday corn went down from 
54 cents to 49 cents. The receipts were not 
less than usual. The stocks in the East were 
light. It was simply a bear raid. The organ- 
izers of the raid were confiscating a tenth of 
the value of our corn. To show that the fall 
was artificial corn is getting back just as fast 
as it can to the price from which it dropped. 
If the bears were selling actual corn we 
would have nothing to say. They have a 
right to sell for any price they choose; but 
those men were dealing in options—trading 
on wind. If the country dealers in cash grain 
had stepped in and bought 1,000,000 bushels, 
the price would have stiffened right up. Ifa 
similar state of things occurs next May, we can 
step into the market and buy as much as nec- 
essary, and, in addition, withhold shipments.” 


LOW PRICE OF GRAIN. 


A correspondent of the Bloomington, Ill., 
Pantagraph, says it is a mystery to many 

studied the present grain supply and 
demand, why it is that with no great surplus, 
prices remain so low. He gives as a reason the 
persistent pounding or selling down the market by the 
bear element in speculation. The short sellers of grain 


who have 


have become so successful in the last few years that they _| 


have all the courage and prestige of conquerors, and con- 
tinue their war on the advancing tendency of prices. 
This all results in great loss to the farmer, who has the 
worst of it to bear. As a remedy, the writer suggests 
that it be made unlawful for any one to sell grain not 
represented by a certificate of ownership in some ware- 
house, granary or crib. This is done when railroad stocks 
or other commodities are so!d, and why not in the case of 


grain? If certificates of ownership had to be produced — 


and handed over with sales, then the country dealer 


would have some idea when he bought grain of the pro- — 


“‘We represent more actual wheat transac- - 


ducer what he could sell it for the next day or week. If | 


this rule were adopted the price would then be regulated 
by actual supply and demand, and wheat to-day would 


be considered cheap from first hands at $1 per bushel. — 
From fifty to one hundred millions of, dollars would be ~ 


saved annually to the tillers of the soil in the Mississippi 


Valley alone, and with this saving would come general — 
prosperity and ‘‘good times.” Chicago and Liverpool — 


make the prices for the world’s cereals. . Liverpool cannot 


do this without Chicago’s aid. The legal remedy is the 
only one, and the writer urges that the question be agi- 
tated and be acted upon by the next legislature of this — 
state. He adds, “‘the Chicago Board of Trade could 
regulate the matter if it would, but it is too much to 
expect of it, for ‘by this crafc they have their wealth.’” 


‘Z 


nd 


1886, and 23,000 acres more than in 1885. 
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THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT. 


Bradsireet’s for April 7 gave the first approximately 
eymplete report of stocks of grain and flour out of 
farmers’ hands inthe United States and Canada, both 
coasts, which has ever been made. The totals refer to 
Saturday, March 31, 1888, and are collected from over 
950 points of accumulation, The actual total quantity of 
wheat out of farmers’ hands, stored: in warehouses and 
elevators east of the Rocky Mountains, throughout the 
United States, amounted March 31 to 59,859,000 bushels, 
and not to 34,000,000 as given out in official (exchange) 
reports, a decline of 13,966,000 bushels within thirteen 
weeks, or about 1,075,000 bushels a week on the average. 

Including both coasts, the total of wheat stocks in sight 
March 31 was 69,472,000 bushels, or about 21,500,000 
bushels less than on Jan. 1, 1888. The average decrease 
a week for three months, both coasts, was about 1,650, 
000. Since Jan. 1 the stocks of wheat out of farmers’ 
hands, held in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota, have 
declined less than 2,200,000 bushels, aggregating now 
over 35,000,000 bushels. At Southern and Middle States 
points they are practically unchanged from three months 
ago. At New York state and Pennsylvania cities includ- 
ing New York and Philadelphia, stocks declined 2,300,- 
000 bushels, and at St. Louis, Memphis, Louisville and 
New Orleans, nearly 2,900,000 bushels. At six Atlantic 
seaboard cities the total is 6,700,000 bushels less than 
three months ago. In Manitoba stocks have increased 
1,400,000 bushels within three months. 


UNPROMISING FOR VESSELMEN. 


Vesselmen are not in a particularly happy frame of 
mind at the opening of the spring season. 
In the first place the building of so many 
large boats is slowly but surely taking the 
trade away from the smaller class of ves- 
sels; the Buffalo and Cleveland trade will 
be given to the line buats, which will give 
through bills of lading and carry grain 
at rates the lesser ones cannot touch. 
Then, too, since the storage charges at this 
point have been reduced, owners are not 
so anxious to get their grain out of the ele- 
vators, and grain charters for the winter WH 
have fallen far below the ‘usual average, 
while the rate which at the beginning of 
the winter was 4 cents, dropped last month 
402 cents offered, but which was refused, the 
vesselmen declaring they would rather keep their vessels 
at the docks than accept such prices. The quantity of 
grain to be shipped is also small compared with that of 
other seasons. 

The formation of the Marine Trade Council in this city 
composed of sailors and ’longshoremen, is said to be 
looked updn with suspicion by vesselowners, who are not 
disposed to stand any dictation from unions. Insurance 
rates are unsettled, low water is reported all around the 
lakes, and take it all in all the outlook for marine interests 
is not of a rosy color. The vesselmen at this port and 
those at Cleveland have agreed to postpone the starting of 
their craft until May 1, in the hope that something more 
favorable will turn up in the meantime. 


INDIANA CROPS FOR 1887. 


The report of the State Agricultural Department of 
Indiana shows that the crops as compared with the last 
five years were as a whole far below an average and in 
localities almost a failure. The severe drought, which 
lasted almost the entire season, was disastrous to the 
farmer and was unparalleled in the history of the state. 
Notwithstanding this, Indiana, according to the National 
Department of Agriculture, ranked first among the states 
in the production of wheat, producing 37,828,000 bushels 
as against 36,861,000 bushels produced by Illinois — the 
-yalue of the crop being $27,236,160. The yield for the 
year fell short 4,129,66) bushels compared with 1886, 
while ths average number of bushels produced to the 

acre fell off 15 par cent. The corn crop fell off more 
‘than one third as compared with last year’s yield, the 
state producing 103,217,209 bushels in 1886, and only 
70,017,604 in 1887, and was not over half of the 1885 


_ ‘erop, while the acreage was much larger than either of 


the two preceding years, being 10,500 acres more than in 
The average 


i 


produced per acre was lower than any year for the -past 
five, being only 21.6 bushels, as against 28.4 bushels in 
1884—the next lowest average during this time. 

Oats shared in the general falling off, showing: the 
lowest average per acre (27.7) for the past five years, and 
there was a shortage of 3,951,118 bushels as compared 
with the previous year. The rye crop was an average 
yield. 


THE NIAGARA SHIP CANAL. 


The most important bill pending in Congress in its ef- 
fects on thefvessel interests of the lakes is the one provid- 
ing for a commission to prepare plans for the Niagara 
Ship Canal to join Lakes Erie and Ontario over American 
territory. The commission asked for will consist of two 
members of the United States Engineering Corps, two 
civil engineers, and one member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

The Niagara Canal is intended to bring steamers of 
3,000 tons and 100,000 bushels capacity, and drawing 19 
feet of water, 146 miles nearer New York than they can 
now come. Six routes, marked by dotted lines in the ac- 
companying map, varying in length from seven to twenty- 
five miles, have been selected as feasible. They extend 
from the Niagara River above the falls to the same river 
below the falls or to Lake Ontario, and have been sur- 
veyed by William Pierson Judson, Their estimated cost 
isfrom $11,000,000 to $19,000,000. The line most in 
favor is the one ending at Wilson, on Lake Ontario. The 
connection with all of them with the Erie Canal is through 
the Oswego Canal at Syracuse. 

The estimated saving in freight by the Niagara Canal 
is three quarters of a:cent a bushel on grain, and a cor- 
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THE NIAGARA SHIP CANAL, 


responding reduction will be made on merchandise com- 
ing West. 


CINCINNATI’S NEW CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


The new building now being erected on the corner of 
Fourth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and which will be completed during the 
present year, will be one of the finest structures in the 
country. It is 150 feet long and 100 wide. The angles at 
the corners are rounded off, and from the second story 
are carried up in the form of a tower, rising slightly 
above the roof, and thus giving great dignity to the 
exterior of the building. The circular bays in the great 
hall formed by these towers, make cosy little nooks into 
which men may retire and consult over special matters, 
thus escaping the bustle and noise of the crowd. 

The building is entered from three streets. From the 
principal entrance on Fourth street, a grand staircase leads 
up into the main hall and is continued up through the 
entire height of the building. Three elevators are placed 
conveniently to the main hall and the offices. The great, 
hall of the Chamber of Commerce is 140 feet long by 68 
feet wide, and with its lobby contains 10,340 square feet. 
It is lighted by eleven windows, 10 feet 6 inches wide, 
extending from the floor to within ten feet of the ceiling. 

In the great hall is the president’s stand, three telegraph 
offices and six telephone boxes. The lobby is 40x18 feet, 
and is lighted from above by a skylight. The entire 
building has been constructed wlth an eye to practical 
use and convenience, and will be an ornament to the city. 


The Union Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Santa Fe, and the 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska Railroad companies have 
decided to carry seed grain free to the needy farmers in 
the western counties of Kansas. 


ro 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Kansas Crry, April 10.—The threatening strikes dur. 
ing the past month have had an adverse effect on grain and 
elevator men. There has been no continued confidence 
in the ability of the different railrosds centering here to 
handle the freight which might come to their doors, and 
the result has been that countrymen have shipped spar- 
ingly to the city, while the city fellows have not sent out 
allthey otherwise would. Of late, however, business 
has settled down to its usually even tenor and there is 
more confidence in the railroads than there has been for 
almost six weeks past. This unsettled state of affairs has 
been peculiarly unfortunate to the grainmen. It must be 
remembered that fora long time past they have had a 
hard time of it, and tiat just when they were expecting 
a freer movement, outside things should have worked ad- 
versely to the anticipated activity, caused the bulk of 
them to feel rather blue. 

The elevators have not done much and would not have 
had everything worked as usual. None of them are near- 
ly full, and if there is one class of investments which pays 
a less per cent. than any other it is the elevators. Some 
small improvements have been made, butso far as can be 
learned there is no reason to believe that there will be any 
great outlay on the different plants in the city. It is a 
fact that all the supplies which come to this city are easily 
taken care of. There is a good deal of coaxing for con- 
signments just now. Every once in a while it is whis- 
pered about that concessions are being made to some of 
the more favored grainmen. In a quiet way many of 
the elevator men are trying to get their elevators as full 
as possible, by allowing rebates. Of course this is not 
done openly, and of course the different proprietors will 
declare as they hold up their hands in well-feigned hor- 
ror that they would not do this under any 
circumstances. It is all right to say so, but 
if the hidden history of the past year were 
spread out for the public to gaze upon, it 
would create no little astonishment. Of 
course there are elevators who stick to the 
letter to the rates which have been gener- 
ally authorized, but on the other hand 
there are some who \will make cuts with 
very little compunctions of congcience. 
This may be all right. It may bring about 
more business for some of the elevators 
not so fortunate as their neighbors, but I 
doubt exceedingly if it tends to relieve the 
tightness of the money market for some of 
the leaders‘in this class of investments. Itis 
a bad thing to do at any time, and the more so when the 
country about here can barely support half the elevators 
found within its boundaries. It is a curious anomaly 
that in any given pursuit, when the demand for trade is 
the greatest, people, instead of stiffening their rates, will - 
invariably allow themselves to believe that the legitimate 
time has come for slashing. And, by the way, this slash- 
ing really benefits nobody. The farmer gets no higher 
prices for his grain, and the consumer has to pay as much 
as ever for his flour. The elevator men are on the same 
plane, except that instead of not losing anything, they 
have to be satisfied with less margins, and consequently 
for the work they do they are not so well paid as when 
they have their hands full. It is doubtful if there is an 
elevator in Kansas City that has more than made ex: 
penses the past month. The working forces have been 
cut down to the lowest possible notch, until there are 
none kept about the premises who are not actually need- 
ed for the limited trade which comes to the front once in 
awhile. There have been plenty of days during the past 
thirty days when none of the elevators have received any 
grain, and on the other hand there have been plenty when 
not a grain has been sent out. Of course the latter status 
of affairs is rather acceptable to the average elevator man, 
especially when his receipts are next to nothing. It 
would certainly be a pity if the shipments could be lively 
right along when their are no receipts coming to hand. 
At this rate it would take but a few days to shut down 
every elevator in the city. 

So far as crop prospects are concerned in the state of 
Kansas, it may be said that they were never better. The 
acreage in wheat is not up to that of last year, but what 
was planted is looking very well, and there is no reason 
to believe otherwise than that the largest number of bush- 
els to the acre will be taken off the fields of Kansas in the 
history of that state. The rains of the month have filled 
the soil to such an extent that even if but little rain falls 
before harvest time it will not materially alter the condi- 
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tion of crops. Corn has been planted to a limited extent 
in the southern portions, and before a week is over, it is 
said, that half the acreage to be placed in Kansas ground 
will have been planted. Two weeks ago, when the 
weather continued adverse to the sowing interests, there 
was some alarm expressed, for fear the corn would not 
be gotten into the ground in time, but now there is no oc- 
casion for it longer. It is believed that the oat crop will 
be the banner one in the history of Kansas and Nebraska. 
In the latter state, I am told that very many of the farm- 
ers who have heretofore put cora in, are devoting a good 
portion of their farms to oats. They have found that 
oats is a staple article, and the crop is fairly certain— 
much more so than is the case with either wheat or corn, 
Another encouraging feature with reference to the 
probable yield of the Southwest for this year is the fact 
that there are many immigrants pouring into this country 
from all portions of the East This is all the more re- 
markable as last year tales of woe and trouble went to the 
East from this country. There is no state in the United 
States which apparently recovers itself so quickly from 
the effects of an off year as Kansas. It seems that a bad 
year there serves to bring in more new settlers than ever. 
At present these are tending mostly to the southern por: 
lions. It seems to be the general aim to get as near the 
Indian Territory line as possible. The hope that the 
government will open up that forbidden land to  settle- 
m-nt is what is tempting them. About this Indian Ter- 
ritory opening there isa good deal of imagination em- 
ployed. The story goes out that it is a land flowing with 
milk and honey. It is really no better than Kansas, and 
many sections are utterly uninhabitable to the husband- 
man. Ihave been down there many a time, and if the 
soil is that rich as many parties boast of, I have not been 
able to see the proofs. There are plenty of civilized In- 
dians down there, and they employ the most improved 
methods of farming, yet their crops are not up to the ay 


erage in the adjoining state. One enterprising fellow 
started an elevator down there, but there was not enough 
grain raised about his section to hardly pay for the ex 
pense. I understand there are along the lines going 
through the territory three elevators in all, none of which 
are doing very well. Things may be entirely different as 
soon as thecountry is opened up for settlement of the 
white men, but I fancy there will be a good many parties 
who go down there in a hopeful mood who will be glad 
to count the ties as they trot back to the pales of civiliza- 
tion again. True it is that the pleasures of hope are far 
more preferable than the realization of the same. 

I hear that some American capitalists are making ar- 
rangements for the erection of elevators at Piedras Negras 
and El Paso, Old Mexico. The idea is to have large 


structures at those points which shall always be kept 
well supplied with wheat, to supply all demands through- 
out that country. It is further proposed at no distant 
day to erect flour mills at those points also. There are 
very few first-class flour mills in Old Mexico, and it is 
thought that a profitable field will there be opened up and 
will constantly grow better as the goods become better 
known. Itis thought that very important concessions 
can be gotten from the government, and that the new de- 
parture of capital will be amply protected. This new 
scheme will be studied with a good deal of interest. 

The exposition for this city the coming fall is an as- 
sured fact, and there has been in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 subscribed toward the project by the merchants 
of the city. All the different elevator and flour mill 
builders would do well to come to the front early and se- 
cure the space best adapted for a good display of their 
machinery. It must be remembered that millers from all 
over the Southwest come to this city at the time of the 
exposition, and those parties who make displays at this 
time will have no reason to regret the slight outlay of time 
and money. 

The elevators of the city at present contain 181,320 
bushels of wheat, 103,390 bushels of corn, and 91,647 
bushels of oats. This is much less than they held last 
year at this time, and altogether is not equal to the capac- 
ity of one elevator. There is little change in this condi- 
tion of affairs expected until the new wheat crop comes 
to the front. Values of grain have not fluctuated to any 
great extent the past month. As a rule the market has 
been sluggish right along. 

It is thought that the new Board of Trade will be com- 
pleted by September, and with larger and pleasa.ter 
quarters commission men will take heart and work the 
business for all there is in it. As it is now, the daily 
Board is carried on in a listless, dull manner. 
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{We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


NO DOUBT OF IT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find $1, for which send me the AMERICAN ELEva- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE for one year. Send the April 
number, as I am about erecting a small elevator, and can 
no doubt get some useful information from the paper in 
relation to construction, ete. 

Yours truly, 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 


ALEX. Parks, JR. 


MEASUREMENT FOR GRAIN IN BINS, 

Rditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—A  cor- 
respondent, ‘‘B,”asks for a rule for measurement of grain 
in bins. Find the contents of the bin in cubic feet, and 
diminish the contents by one-fifth; the result will be the 
capacity in bushels. 

I do not of course assume this to be exactly correct, but 
only approximately so, and will do very well for practi- 
cal purposes. 

Yours truly, B. 

Duluth, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN NEWS 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—A num- 
ber of new elevators are being built at various points in 
the Northwest. John Ramsted will bulld a grain elevator 
at Ada, Minn.; another will shortly be erected at Lake 
Prestov, Dak., and also at Redwood Falls. The North- 
western Elevator Company are putting ina new design 
of dump irons at Hatton, and also at Ada, Minn., for- 
nished by G. W. Crane, Minneapolis. D. H. Bultz of 
Bultzville, Dak., is placing a~Dickey Cleaner in his ele- 
vator. 

Yours truly, XX. 
POOR PROSPECTS FOR GRAIN. 
_ Editor American Elevator and Gra‘n Trade:—Inclosed 
please find $1 for the AmeRIcAN ELEVATOR AND. GRAIN 
Travk. I don’t know how I could get along without it. 
I look eagerly for it every month, as there is so much in- 
formation in it. 

The wheat in this part of the country looks bad, and 
there is a very poor prospect for a crop, especially of the 
late sown grain. If at any time I can give you any in- 
formation let me know, and I will be pleased to do so. 

Yours respectfully, E. FLETCHER. 

Bunker Hill, Ind. ee 

A COMPLETE ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Please 
send me the April number of your journal. I had thought 
to have been in Chicago a week ago, but have some work 
to do on the malt house, which will take me some time 
yet. 

I have just completed an elevator for the Eberhardt & 
Ober Brewing Company, and for the size of it, 150,C00 
bushels, it is as fine a house as there is in America! It 
was designed by Messrs. Baumann & Lotz of Chicago, 
and there has been no lack of material or labor to make 
it as complete an elevator as there is in the country. 

Yours truly. Gro. M,. Finsrpap, 

Alleghany, Pa. 


ELEVATOR POOLS AND THE CANAL 
MEN. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Zrade:—I re- 
ceived the March number of your highly interesting jour- 
nal, but was somewhat vexed to find that the malicious 
and false statement had gotten into it that I was forced to 
admit the injustice of the elevator bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Low and Assemblyman McEvoy, which limits the 
charge for elevating grain at the ports of New York and 
Buffalo to 44 of 1 cent per bushel, to be paid by the 
grain, vessels and canalbdats to pay the actual cost of 
trimming grain only. 

In the first place, I have not made a mistake since I 


BOAT- 


came here from Chicago, in the fall of 1876, to introduce 
the Illinois Steamer and Consort system, of making one 
sectional boat of two of their present boats, thereby 
doubling the capacity of the boat without increasing the 
running expenses. When I first came to Buffalo I told 
the people that by adopting this double boat system, and 
giving the boatwen a square show in terminal charges, 
the Erie Canal was capable of bankrupting every railroad 
line competing against it. There are now nearly one 
hundred steam canalboats in operation, which push or 
tow from one to three consorts, and there are a number 
of improved steamers being built this winter which will 
be ready by the opening of canal navigation. 

So you see that I have been successful in getting the 


steamer and consort system adopted. But I have failed 
to get the practical elevator pools and combinations to — 


give the boatmen justice, although I have prosecuted 
them ever since Icamehere, No doubt you have noticed 
by the papers that it is very probable that the present leg- 
islature will reduce their charges to the very lowest min- 
imum. lL inclose several statements which have been 
published recently as to elevator charges; after reading 
them you will readily see that what some people call my 
elevator bill, is a reasonable one. 

T noticed in your journal that arrangements have been 
made at Buffalo to transfer railroad grain for ¥ of a cent 
per bushel, but they want to continue to collect 14 cents 
(outside of trimmers’ charges) on grain shipped by the 
lakes and Erie Canal. To give you an idea of what the 
people of the state of New York and the Erie boatmen 
have done to retain the grain carrying trade against com- 
peting transportation routes to leading seaports north and 
south of the port of New York, I will state that the peo- 
ple used to collect a toll of feo cents per mile on light 
boats, and 6 210 cents per bushel on wheat through the 
Erie Canal. 


EXHIBIT, 
Tolls on one cargo of 8,000 bushels.................05. $496.00 
Tolls.on boati845 miles-:.c../....... skagen 6.90 
Total receiptsecc.cacsvvig es os ose s ot ee $502.90 


Now the canals are absolutely free to boats and grain. 

The boatmen used to get as high as 25 to 30 cents per 
bushel for freighting grain, and even as high as 50 cents 
has been paid on some cargoes; but 15 cents used to be 
called ruinously low freight. However, I will make aa 
cents the high freight basis in my exhibit. 


EXHIBIT. 


One cargo of 8,000 bushels at 15 cents per bushel. . 
Now the ay erage rate is permanently reduced to 4 


cents per bushel... .es..+sssess0s; 2s 320.00 
Reduced. by boatman sf. 202065 ceeeee sles ee $ 880.00 
Total reduction by the people and the boatmen on 

only one canalboat load of 8,000 bushels............. $1,382.00 


Now we have’reliable and uncontrovertible evidence, 
showing that while the people and the boatmen have made 
this great sacrifice, the elevator pools and combinations 
have advanced the charges for transferring one boatload 
of 8,000 bushels of grain, $174, $108 in New York and 
$66 in Buffalo. It may seem incredible to some of the 
readers of your journal that the Erie boatmen have man- 
aged to reduce canal freights 11 cents a bushel and then 
delivered 47,000,000 bushels of grain in New York, as 
they did last season. By the steamer and consort system, 
instead of paying 35 cents a mile to tow one boat by the 
towing lines with horses, that were used years ago, they 
now move four boats by steam for 20 cents a mile, or 
five cents per mile per boat. Besides, the crew’s expenses 
are reduced nearly one-half by the- double boat system. 
Another thing, boatmen are more economical than they 
used to be when the Erie Canal was king of the situa- 
tion. 


In conclusion I will venture the prediction that after — 


the proposed improvements to the Erie Canal are com- 
pleted, and the boatmen are given an equal show with the 
railroads in elevator and wharfage charges, 
Ditch” will continue to be a source of great revenue to 
the people of the state of New York, and also an inesti- 
mable benefit to the farmers in the Northwest. 

Yours truly M. Dz Poy, 

New York City. 


~ 


Prof. Henry of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
observes that while the machines invented for the planting 
and cultivation of corn are marvels of ingenuity, very 
little progress has been made in improved methods of 
handling the matured crop. Corn is husked, cribbed, 
shelled and ground, and even the meal cooked very mee 
as it was in the days of our forefathers, 
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 assignor of one-half to John McCulloch, same place. 
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Issued on March 13, 1888. 

Avromatic GRAIN Mmasure.—Harry M, 
Gros, Dak. (No model.) No. 379,209. 
O11. Filed May 12, 1887. 

GRAIN Mrasortina Macuinn.-—Jesse M. Lamb, Frank- 
lin, Ind. (No model). No, 879,231. Serial No, 245,503, 
Filed July 28, 1887. 

Graw Wriaring, BAaarna AND TALLYING MAcnINnn. 
—Frederick R. Graetz, Rochester, Minn. (No model.) 
No. 379,273, Serial No. 284,662. Filed April 13, 1887. 

GRAIN Wuianing AND RraisreRInG APPARATUS.— 
James Pepper, Star City, Ind. (Nomodel.) No, 879,825 
Serial No. 256,498. Tiled Nov. 30, 1887, 

Batra Press.—William S. Reeder, 


Cowan, 
Serial No, 238,- 


St. Louis, Mo, 


(No model.) No. 379,414. Serial No. 227,825. Filed 
Feb. 16, 1887. 
Frerp Grinding Mini.—Henry W. Vietmeyer, Iree- 


port, Lll., assignor of one-half to The Union Foundry, 
Mansfield, Ohio. (N~ model.) No. 879,549. Serial No. 
221,446. Filed Dec 13, 1886. 

Issued on March 20, 1888: 

CyLInDER FOR Corn Simeniers.—Henry Poucher, 
Brooklyn, Mich. (No model.) No. 379,608. Serial No. 
245,254, Filed July 25, 1887. 


Baring Prwss.—James D, Haughton and William J, 
Alexander, Monroe county (near Egypt, Chickersaw 
county), Miss. (No model.) No. 379,645. Serial No. 
257,239, Filed Dec. 7, 1887. 


Grain Merer.—Jacob O. Marks, Urbana, Ill. (No. 


model) No. 879,799. Serial No. 259,948 Tiled Jan. 6, 
1888. 
Baa Honprr.—aAllison M. Roscoe and oe E. 
Grier, Dubois, Pa. (No model.) No. 379,817. Serial 
No, 243,257. Filed July 2, 1887. 

Grinpine Mrii.—George II. McCulloch, Lena, IIL, 


(No 
Kiled May 


239,629. 


model) No. Serial No, 23 


28, 1887. 


379,900. 


Issued on March 27, LSSS. 


Avromaric Grarn ScAte.—Charles J. Hartley, Deca- 
(No model.) No, 879,954. Serial No, 250,559 
Filed Sept. 24 1887. 

Beir Suirer.—Unico H. W. Schenck, Brooklyn, 
assignor of four-tenths to Charles A, Willis, New York, 
N. Y. (No model) No. 379,988. Serial No. 231,448. 
Filed March 18, 1887. 

Beaver Tranrener —Dock Bowman, Cynthiana, Ky. 


(No model.) No. 380,081. Serial No, 244,807. Filed 

July 14, 1887. 

— Berr Fasrener.—Timothy- Gingras, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No model.) No. 380,104, Serial No. 205,975. Filed 
June 23, 1886. 

Bere Fasrener.—Timothy Gingras, Buffalo, N. Y. 

' (No model.) No. 380,105. Serial No. 205,976. Filed 


June 23, 1886. 
Freep Mrat.—Thomas C. Cadwgan, Springfield, Ohio, 


4 


_assignor, by direct and mesne assignments, to the Spring- 
field Engine and Thresher Company, same place. (No 
model) No, 380,180. Serial No. 212,125. Filed Aug. 
«28, 1886. 

~ Car Srarter.—Henry H. Holmes, Jersey City, N. J. 
(No model.) No. 380,260. Serial No. 256,986. Filed 


Dee 5, 1887. 
Issued on April 3, 1888. 

- Fricrion Crurew.—John A. Keller, Hamilton, assignor 
to the Falls River Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. (No 
model.) No, 380,326. Serial No. 258,292. Filed Dec. 
1887. 

Friction Crurcu.—Hilen C. Crowell, Erie, Pa. (No 
|.) No. 380,384, Serial No. 246,542. Filed Aug. 
9, 1887. 

5 Corn Sneiier.—Ephraim Herrington, Mount Vernon, 
assiznor of one-half to M. M. Bush, Towns, Ga. (No 
No. 380,389. Serial No. 249,699. Filed Sept. 
“ING Press.—Roger W. Archer, Beeville, Texas, 


assignor of one-third to Calvin F. Rudolph, same place. 
(No model.) No. 380,472. Serial No, 249,687, Filed 
Sept. 14, 1887. 


Issued on April 10, 1888. 

Avromaric Wrrenina AND Recorpina ScatE—Ed 
ward H. Amet, Chicago, Ill, assignor to Herbert A. 
Streeter, same place. (No model) No. 380,672. Serial 
No. 248,779. Filed Sept. 5, 1887. . 

CAR STARTER AND BRAKH.—John Heimlich, Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio, assignor of one-half to Emery Thierwechter, 
same place, (No model.) No. 380,681. Serial No. 256,- 
276. Filed Nov. 28, 1887. 

Bour Courntina.—Nicolaus Ourin, Kirchberg on-the- 
Wechsel, Lower Austria, Austria-Hungary. (No model.). 
No. 380,695. Serial No: 259,900. Filed June 12, 1886. 
Renewed Dee. 31, 1887, ; 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN Mrasurina MAcuinn.—Abram J: 
Grissom, Whitewright, Texas (No model.) No. 880,718. 
Serial No. 255,528. Filed Noy. 18, 1887. 

Corn SiteLrLHR.—Samuel G. Pillsbury, Long Island, 
Kan,, assignor of one-half to Alice VY. Whitcomb, same 
place. (No model) No, 380,767, Serial No, 248,293. 
Filed Aug, 30, 1887. 

CYLINDER Kor Corroyx-Srep Hunnina Macuine.— 


Abel D. Catlin, Bay City, Mich. (No model.) No, 880,- 
787, Serial No. 234,929, Filed April 15, 1887. 
Baa Hoipmr.— Frank G. Fischer, Harrold, Dak. (No 


model) No. 380,794. Serial No. 242,447, Filed June 
25, 1887, 

Banina Press.—Andreas Mattijetz, Giddings, Tex. 
(No. model) No. 380,810. Serial No. 256,397. Filed 


Nov, 29, 1887. 


EAST DUBUQUE’S NEW GRAIN 
ELEVATOR. 


The new elevator at Hast Dubuque, Ill, which was 
commenced last summer, is now completed and in work- 
ing order. It was built by the INinois Central Railroad 
Company, to be operated by The E. M. Dickey Co., who 
will use it for transferring grain from barges to cars on 
the railroad. The building is 72 feet square and 135 feet 
high, with a cupola. The foundation of masonry is very 
strong and massive, large blocks of the best quality of 
stone having been used, while the upper portions of the 
building have been constructed throughout of selected 
material, with special reference to strength and their 
intended use, The engine house is 36x48, and contains a 
170-horse power engine and two boilers each 54 inches in 
diameter and 16 feet long, the whole plant resting on a 
bed 18x36 feet in size. The chimney of the engine house 
tapers from a base ten feet square. 

The elevator is thoroughly equipped with machinery of 
the latest improved type for handling grain. There are 
fifty-five bins having an aggregate storage capacity of 
200,000 bushels, and 4,000 bushels of grain per hour can 
be elevated from barges, or fifty carloads can be handled 
and cleared in a day. ‘The elevator was built by J. T. 
Mouwron & Son of Chicago, and the entire structure cost 
$75,000. 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF BUFFALO. 


The great advantages of Buffalo as a grain market, 
situated as it is at the head of the Erie Canal and being 
the terminus of many important railroads, would lead one 
naturally to expect a good showing in that line of busi- 
ness, yet it is doubtful if any one not directly interested 
in the grain trade has any idea how great has been the 
growth and how immense the proportions of this industry 
have become. The annual report of the Buffalo Mer- 
chants Exchange, recently issued, gives some statistics 
which may prove interesting to the general reader, The 
first records of the. business date back to 1836, at which 
time the receipts of flour were 139,178 barrels, of wheat 
304,090 bushels, and corn 204,855, For 1887 the imports 
of wheat aggregated 48,111,180 bushels, against 41,430,440 
pushels the year before, and 27,130,400 bushels two years 
ago. Over 4,000,000 barrels of flour were received, and 
the total receipts of.flour and grain.reached the enormous 
quantity of 104,737,710 bushels, while two years ago the 
aggregate was only 64,329,855 bushels. The total eleva- 
tor storage capacity for grain is 13,080,000 bushels. The 
grain trade is the largest industry of the city, although 
several others are carried on extensively. The total 
amount of grain and flaxseed handled by the Western 
Elevator Co, in 1887 was 85,015,057 bushels, 


L. F. Pardue, Geneva, Neb., writes us that elevator 
prospects for the coming season are very good. 


Weller Bros,, 94 Wendell street, Chicago, delivered to 
the Santa Fe elevator in this city last month, nearly 1,000 
20x6 Magee Elevator Buckets with bolts and sole leather 
washers for the same, 


The EK. IH. Pease Manufacturing Company of Racine, 
Wis., manufacturers and furnishers of grain elevator ma- 
chinery and supplies, and also of grain cleaners of vari- 
ous kinds, report business in their line as booming for so 
early in the season. ‘They deserve it, asthey furnish fine 
outfits. 


The Roller Chain Belting Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, have purchased a three-acre tract of land upon 
which they will at once erect a new plant. Their busi- 
ness has increased to such an extent that their present 
works are inadequate to supply the demand for théir ma- 
chinery. 

The Harrington & King Perforating Company of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of perforated sheet metals for mill- 
ing and mining machinery, etc., are filling orders from 
all parts of the United States. They are running their 
factory to its full capacity, and report a bright outlook 
for bus’ ness. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company of New York, from 
Jan. 1 to March 5, placed orders for between 6,000 and 
7,000 horse power of water tube boilers. Many of the 
boilers included in these orders went to foreign countries, 
some of them being the fourteenth and fifteenth orders 
from the same house, 


Messrs. Weller Bros. of this city, manufacturers of the 
“Favorite” Elevator Cup, Dyblie Automatic Power Grain 
shovel and other specialties for the milling and grain 
trades have found it necessary, through the growth of their 
trade, to remove their establishment from 34 and 36 West 
Monroe street to larger quarters at 94 and 96 Wendell 
street, where, with largely increased facilities, they are 
prepared to fill orders promptly. 


The suit of the Babcock & Wilcox Company of New 
York, against the Pioneer Iron Works, for infringement 
of their patent in building the Zell Boilers, has been de- 
cided in their favor by Judge Wheeler of the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of New York, and 
the latter company has paid $6,500 in settlement for the 
infringement, A similar suit against the makers of the 
Moore Boiler is now pending in the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of New Jersey. 


Messrs. Knisely & Miller Bros., slate, tin and iron 
roofers, Nos, 129 and 181 South Clinton street, Chicago, 
report that they have completed machinery for making 
all sizes of round and square corrugated pipes, of which 
they now carry in stock large quantities. They are also 
at work, and have nearly completed machinery for 
making skylight bars much more cheaply than they have 
been able to make them in the past. They also have new 
machinery for making speaking tubes. 


Borden, Selleck & Co., Nos. 48 and 50 Lake street, 
Chicago, report trade in good shape. Among some of 
their recent sales are a Harrison conveyor plant for the 
Hadfield Company, coal operators and dealers of Milwau- 
kee, who had a plant in constant use five years, and are 
now adding another one. The South Side cable road at 
Twenty-first and State streets, have put in a system of 
Harrison conveyors to feed the coal to their boilers. Coal 
after leaving the wagons is not handled again, being fed 
automatically into the furnaces, A large [Harrison con- 
veyor plant was sent to Jacob Eltz, a large operator and 
coal dealer of New York. They are also filling recent 
contracts for lowe Scales as follows: Chicago & North- 
western R R, Co., 80,000 pounds R. R. scales at Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Oakdale hopper and wagon scales for Fowler 
& Gants, Omaha, Neb.; R. R. track seale for Monarch 
Distilling Company, Peoria, Ill.; eight-ton wagon scale 
for Scheibel & Britten, Chicago; ten-ton to Neff & 
Stevens, Silver City, N. M.; ten-ton to City of Ripon, 
Wis.; ten-ton to South Side cable road at engine house, 
Twenty-first and State streets, Chicago; two 100,000- 
pound R, R. scales for W. W. Cargill & Bros., La Crosse 
Wis. ; large hopper scales for Schneider Bros., Springfield, 
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O.; ten ton wagon scale for Joliet Stone Co., Chicago; 
do., for the Penitentiary, Joliet; same to Illinois Iron and 
Bolt Co., Carpentersville, Ill.; also a miner’s scale to same 
firm; a ten-ton wagon scale to the city of Evansville, Ind.; 
100,000 pound R. R. track scales to Findlay Iron and 
Steel Company, Findlay, O.; 80,000-pound R. R. track 
scale to Black Diamond Coal Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES AT NEW 
YORK AND BUFFALO. 


A correspondent of the Albany Hvening Journal in 
speaking of the efforts of some of the Albany people to 
have the canal appropriation bill passed, says they have 
not mentioned the flagrant abuses to canal commerce at 
the ports of New York and Buffalo. They have also 
ignored the fact that the boatmen have publicly declared 
many times that a reduction of elevator and wharfage 
charges would aid them far more than the proposed canal 
improvements would. The writer goes on to say: . 

“Recently a former boss grain scooper was in New 
York and stated that the receipts of the steam shovel and 
for blowing grain would pay for a tower elevator every 
year, and figures show that the gentleman knew.what he 
was talking about. To make the matter clear to the 
reader, we will first give the pool rates for a direct trans- 
fer of grain: 

BUFFALO CHARGES PER 1,000 BUSHELS. 


Grain pays 34 cents per bushel...............-. SD Og $7.50 
Vessel pays }¢ cent per bushdl for elevating............ 1.25 
Vessel to steam shovel at 14 of 1 cent a bushel.......... 2.50 
Vessel to grain scoopers 2-10ths cents per bushel........ 2.00 
Canalboat to grain scoopers }¥ cent a bushel............ 1.25 

Total per 1:000 bushels: 5. wer. erie eee eileen $14.50 


Now the idea is to give commerce the benefit of the first 
two items, { cents a bushel. 

A tower elevator costing $20,000 and transferring only 
50,000 bushels per day (half capacity) would have the fol- 
lowing receipts per day: 


For steam shovel 144 cent a bushel.................... $125.00 
For blowing on an average half the grain transferred 

AbiSs Centon aes nae eeu alache ieee eee 31.25 

Total receipts pPeriday. ie. cicieets oor beeen $156.25 


EXPENSES FOR FUEL AND LABOR. 
One superintendents ace sec are sacs eee $ 3.00 


Qnerenpgingerten. 2.-eene een cere eet 3.00 
One -weighmaster =; (0% oj crocs ve Seen 2.50 
One qwineel wre DG ite cm)a/a.aavcncialeatete laters viel ete tates 3.00 
One leg benders? armas wis ascites recente 2.00 
One spout Gemd er aes ter, ora aete ele stat clei ec tara 2.00 
Qne\night watchman)... -.shse.-- ives eee 2.00 
Qne firemay cc). ccs cana eer mene cteys 1.50 
One ‘sweeper 7.5 bee ens ceis ois a ecereteie aes 1.50 
Four 'tons'soft: coal, $2.60 ie crs eile elev 10.40 
SUNGTICS cm eee Rte ler WeubBOe sUnC 5.00 
Total for labor and fuel per day.... ............-- $ 35.90 
Lag 20) iLO Cys) SEA Ring aod qau aon “Sen A Joa GanwSAcadaonS 120.35 
For 182 working days during canal navigation...... $21,913.70 
DEDUCTIONS. 
Interest on capital invested at 5 per cent.......... $1,000.00 
Instirance:2per cents sassmcte mse fs eee 400.00 
Motal:deductions een cee cetiseeehet sera ees $1,400.00 
Clean profit on investment over interest, insurance 
and all other expenses peryear............ $20,513.70 


New York charges are $3.50 per 1,000 bushels more 
than they are in Buffalo.” 

Apropos of this communication, another writer to the 
same journal makes the following statement: 

“The statement of the Buffalo boss grain scooper, pub- 
lished in The Journal March 23, shows conclusively that 
elevator charges at the Queen City of the lakes can be re- 
duced seven eighths of one cent a bushel, which equals 
seventy dollars on one boatload of 8,000 bushels grain, and 
then leave the elevator owner over 100 per cent. per an- 
num on the capital invested and not interfere with the 
grain scooper’s present charges. Nowa pominent grain 
weighmaster of Brooklyn comes out and says that one- 
quarter of one cent a bushel for elevating, and the usual 
charges of one-fourth of one cent for blowing grain 
would allow a floating elevator to more than pay the first 
cost of construction.every year in the port of New York. 
This gentleman says that a good floater can transfer four 
boatloads of 8,000 bushels each ina day very easily, 


which would make her gross receipts $160, and her ex- | 


penses would not exceed $35 to $40, leaving a net profit 
$120 per day, about $25,000 for a season’s work. But 
when we consider that the present combination rates in 
the port of New York are 1 2-10 cents a bushel ($96 on 
one boatload) more than the liberal rate suggested by an 
old weighmaster, who is familiar with the whole routine 
of transferring grain, gives one some idea of the magni- 


tude of the steal on canal commerce at the eastern terminal 
of the Erie Canal. Then, to know that the combined 
extortion at both ends of the canal amounts to $166 on 
one boatload of grain, it proves the oft-made assertion 
by the boatmen that a reduction of termiral charges 
should precede canal improvements; and I know that it is 
the unanimous opinion of the farmers in this vicinity that 
the legislative sickle ought to be applied to the monopo- 
lies which are now reaping all the benefit of our free canal 
system.” 


THE STAR PATENT BAG HOLDER. 


is claimed 
It is made of steel spring wire 


The Star Bag Holder, herewith illustrated, 
to be practically perfect. 


and can be placed in an instant on a bin, post, truck, or 
on the wall, by a device on the back of the holder not 
shown in the cut. It will hold torn and hemlesy bags as 


| wellas new ones, and does not tear the bag. Among 
j other things claimed for it is that it will help to shake 
down feed in the bag. This is claimed to be the best and 
cheapest bag holder offered to the trade. It has been on 
the market for some time, and users haye spoken in the 
highest terms of its efficiency. The price is only $1.00, 
and the manufacturers want a few good agents. It is 
made by the H. J. Deat Specratty Company of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, who will give all necessary information. 


GRAIN-CUTTING MACHINERY. 


An extended article on the above subject, by B. F. 
Spalding, in the Industrial World, reviews the great im- 
provements in this class of machinery, most of which 
have been made during the present century. The writer, 
however, is of the opinion that still greater inventions 
and improvements will yet be known in the future. 
Traction engines which have hitherto proved too clumsy 
and heavy to be of much practical service, will he thinks 
be so remodeled or combined with threshing machines, 
that out of the union may be evolved a machine that will 
cut, thresh and sack the grain by steam power with once 
going over. As it is, he says, the wheat fields are yearly 
becoming smoother, rendering them more easily reaped 
by the machines now in use, and it will not be surprising 
if before another season rolls around some machines shall 
be produced which will carry engines and boilers for the 
necessary steam power to operate the grain-cutting and 
delivering machinery, while all useless weight in driving 
traction wheels is cut off. It is thought that machines 
can be made which can be easily drawn by twuv horses, 
which will do twice the work that is now done by three, 
the advantage being gained by cutting a wider swath and 
moving at greater speed. 


South Australian advices of February 11 report wheat 
harvesting completed, with favorable weather. Reports 
collated by the South Australian Advertiser show the 
yield to be 10 bushels to the acre on about 2,000,000 acres, 
indicating a crop of about 20,000,000 bushels, which will 
give a surplus of 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 bushels. The 
low prices ruling made farmers unwilling to sell, but 
large quantities were nevertheless being disposed of, and 
considerable shipments were being made, 


THE “CORNER RULE.” 


The Chicago Grain Receivers’ Association held a lively 
meeting on March 29. President George M. How oc- 
cupied the chair, and a dozen or more of the large firms 
were represented. The -meeting was called to discuss 
the advisability of the repeal of Sec. 10, Rule 4, of the 
Board of Trade. This is the famous ‘‘corner rule,” and 
provides that any member proven guilty of manipulating 
market values as a basis for extorting unreasonable and 
unjust damages or for the purpose of avoiding payment 
of just obligations shall be expelled from the Board. The 
particular rule is as follows: 

Rute IV. Sexe. 10. If, during the progress of any 
arbitration or other investigation before any committee of 
the association, it shall appear to the satisfaction of such 
committee that any member of the association has been 
guilty of manipulating market values, as a basis for/ex- 
torting unreasonable and unjust damages, or for the pur- 
pose of avoiding payment of just obligations, the said 
committee shall thereupon make formal charges to that 
effect, against the member thus implicated, to the board 
of directors. The member thus charged shall be p-ompt- 
ly summoned to appear before the board of directors for } 
an investigation of the charge; and if the charges are 3 
successfully prosecuted by the committee, and the mem- ’ 
ber is found guilty, he shall be expelled from the associa- q 
tion, if so determined by an affirmative vote of at least 
twelve members of the board of directors. ¢ 

Mr. Rumsey offered the following resolution: é 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that Sec- h 
tion 10, Rule IV be repealed. Mr. Adams said the rule 
was simply a protection for short sellers and directly : 
against the interests of the buyers. When the rule was i 
originally framed it may have been necessary, from the 
circumstances which then surrounded the business, but 
to-day it was evident that it was a wrong to one side and 
a benefit to the other, which was in direct violation of 
equity and freedom of commerce. Therefore he would 
advocate the repeal of the rule. 

Mr. Rumsey said the moral effects would be great, as it 
had come to be believed, by the existence of this very 
section of the rule, that all buyers were highway robbers. 
On the other hand the short sellers were the actual rob- 
bers, nay more, they were wreckers for they were selling 
short. The idea had at one time prevailed that supply 
and demand governed the prices of the commodities in 
this market, but this was a fallacy to-day. The heavy- 
weights stood around the pit and watched the light- 
weights fill up, and when they were loaded up, then these 
heavy-weights would jump in and throw large blocks of 
grain into the market, depressing it fearfully. Whatever — 
depressed the futures was, of course, depressing to cash 
property. The short seller was an injury to the com- 
merce of the nation, and the rule protecting him should 
be repealed. 

Mr. Pope spoke at some length in favor of the repeal. 
He said the section had been framed 8s a warning to 
capitalists not to run a corner. He was opposed toa 
word in the rules that would hamper the utmost freedom 
of trade. The buyer should have whatever profit he 
could honestly get without being disciplined. All the 
rules seemed to be in favor of the seller, and the tendency 
seemed to be to depress prices. Chicago was quoted 
everywhere as the governing power of prices, and he had 
heard in EHastern cities that this city was the paradise of 
the bear. This rule was considered a bar to the buyers 
coming here to do business. In conclusion he said: ‘‘Do 
not deny to the buyer the same freedom you give to the 
seller. Let your market be open to the world to buy and 
sell as they believe they should.” 

Mr. Hayde thought what was sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander. The rule was discriminating in its 
effect. The ‘‘longs”’ should have just as much freedom 
as the ‘‘shorts,’” whereas now the shorts were having it 
all their own way, and were protected in their raids upon 
the market. The rule should be repealed without delay — 
to avert disaster. { 

Mr. Rogers said the resolution was well enough so far 
as it went, but in his opinion it should be amended so as 
to fix the date, say the middle of May or June, in order 
to permit the fulfillment of existing contracts made under 
the rule. He then offered as an amendment thatthe re- _ 
peal take effect on and after June 1. } 

The resolution as amended was then adopted unani- | 
mously. 4 


A bill has been passed in the Ohio legislature providing: . 
for the suppression of bucket shops. 3 
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A farmer in Penobscot county, Me., figures the cost of 
raising wheat in his section at less than 40 cents a bushel. 


It is predicted that the shipments of merchandise and 
flour from Duluth for 1888, will be about 50 per cent. 
larger than in 1887. 


Forty grain dealers and millers met at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently and effected an organization “‘to protect 
their mutual interests.” 


It is stated that in thirty counties in Illinois the winter 
wheat crop wiil fall off about 30 per cent., and that in 
eighteen counties in Missouri the reduction will be 20 per 
cent. 


The total area of wheat land in Kansas is 1,315,828 
acres, an excess of 1,729 acres over the acreage of last 
year. A jiarger area of corn than ever before will be grown 
this year. 


The exports of wheat from San Francisco by sea from 
July 1, 1887, to April 4, 1888, were 7,826,150 centals, as 
against 10,239,573 centals for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


The Bohemian Oats Bill in the Iowa legislature was 
amended so as to change the bill from the Ohio to the 
Michigan law, and passed. The law will land the swin- 
lers in the penitentiary if they attempt to operate in the 
state. 


The bucket-shop bill pending in the Ontario House of 
Commons will probably pass with very little opposition, 
the only objection raised to it being that its scope is 
{oo wide and that it may interfere with legitimate opera- 
tions, : 

The binder twine combination which has been in exist- 
ence in Canada for some time, has been broken by the 
withdrawal from it of R. W. Morris & Bro. of Montreal, 
Quebec, the largest manufacturers of binder twine in 
Canada. 


The crop of barley in 1887 was about 6,000,000 bushels 
less than the year before. The entire crop was 54,000,000 
bushels. One-fourth of this is produced in California 
and New York. Iowa and Wisccnsin produce another 
fourth of the crop. 


In regard to the sale of jute bags made at the San 
Quentin (Cal.) Prison, Governor Waterman says that 2 
cents below the market rates would be about the price at 
which farmers should be supplied with the grain sacks 
made by the convicts. 


Farmers who hold grain, etc., for a higher market 
should take the important item of shrinkage into account. 
Repeated tests have shown that 100 bushels of corn in the 
ear as it comes to the crib in November, will shrink about 
one-fifth if kept until March. 


At Mount Pleasant, Pa., a farmer sold a load of oats to 
a business firm A $20-bill was found in one of the bags 
with the grain. The purchasers claim that the money 
belongs to them, and the farmer maint:ins that if is his. 
It will probably take a lawsuit to decide. 


crops in Indiana, Ohio and Illinois are benefiting the 


railroads in one way. Farmers are cutting cross-ties, and | 


the roads are enabled to get them nearer home than for 
some years, and at a saving of from 2 to 3 cents apiece. 


- It is stated that the Northern Pacific Elevator Company 
pays the largest dividends of any stock company in 
Dakota. G. 8S. Barnes of Fargo, Dak., owns $150,000 of 
stock in this company, and his dividends last year 
amounted to $60,000. So says a Dakota paper, at least. 


A circular recently issued by Herklotz, Corn & Co., 
‘New York, says: ‘“‘We think the situation of corn this 
ear is somewhat like that of 1884, when the stock March 
Piss 512,000,000 bushels. That year May sold at 57/4c. 
With good prospects for a new crop, September sold at 
5114c , October at 41c., November at 35}¢c , and Decem- 
" ber at 3444c. It is true the market was cornered in Sep- 
_ tember, 1884, and prices run up on shorts to $1, but 
times have changed since, and we fear no corner. First, 


because the bull speculation has been too much whipped 
for years, and, secondly, because we think the greater, part 
of the short interest is already covered.” 


Astronomers have discov-red that there are a number 
of canals in'the planet Mars, some of them being nearly 
2,000 miles long. It is fair to presume that the govern- 
nent up there is enough like ours to kuow what an ap- 
propriation and a river and harbor billis.—Chicago News. 


The Grain Commission Company of St. Louis, Mo, 
have received reports from correspondents in Illinois and 
Missouri, indicating that in thirty-one counties of the 
former state the winter wheat will fall short 30 per cent. 
from last year, and in eighteen counties of Missouri 20 
per cent. 


The Mark Lane Express states on the authority of a 
leading London grain merchant, that the through freight 
recently paid on wheat from Manitoba to London, or St. 
Polyearp to London, including the ‘‘advance charges’ 
paid on it from Manitoba points to St. Polycarp, was 4314 
cents per bushel). 


The Mark W. Johnson Seed Company of Atlanta, Ga., 
recently sold 200 bushels of cotton seed to the Czar of 
Russia. This seed is to be used in the promotion of the 
cotton growing industry of Russia’s Asiatic provinces, so 
the Southern papers say; but can it be that the Czar is 
secretly going into the lard business? 


Sutherland & Dewey, grain dealers of Cincinnati, have 
taken out an attachment against William H. Baker, an 
Indianapolis grain merchant, whom they allege owes them 
$2,455 and is about to leave the state without paying his 
creditors, So far they have not succeeded in finding much 
of the assets said to belong to their debtor. 


J. A. Sanford, a clerk in the Iowa legislature, who was 
detected in the act of purloining the Bohemian oat bill, 
with the intent to defeat that measure after its passage, 
has been discharged in disgrace. He confessed that he 
was hired to do the job for the sum of $350, by. a Winter- 
set lawyer connected with the Bohemian Oat Company. 


The change in agricultural methods in the South is 
shown in the fact that last season’s corn crop was of 
nearly the same value as the cotton produced, the two 
standing—cotton, $264,852,000; corn, $213,662,920 Add- 
ing the oats, wheat, etc., it is probable that the cereals 
raised in 1887 equaled, if they did not exceed, in value, 
“King Cotton.” 


Although the courts held that the syndicate owning the 
wheat in the burned St. Anthony elevator at Minneapolis, 
Minn., were not in any way responsible for the accident 
which occurred there at the time of the fire last summer, 
they have placed $1,000 in the hands of the Swedish Con- 
sulin St. Paul to pay to the mother of C. P. Anderson, 
who was one of the victims. 


There is a prospect that the binding twine monopoly 
will come to grief through other means than farm organi- 
zations. It is claimed that Wood, the reaper man, has 
invented a machine for binding grain with straw bands, 
which does the work equal to the old ten dollar-a-day 
pinder. If trial proves this to be true, it will result in a 
saving of at least $9,000,000 to the grain raising farmer, 
which is now annually spent for twine.—-Peoria Trans- 
cript. 

Prof. J. W. Sanborn, secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, reports the Missouri wheat crop as follows: 
“Wheat, which went into winter short, suffered by 


: : March freezing, but is now 82.5, and is improving much 
The Journal of Indianapolis, Ind., says that the poor | 


since rains and warm weather. The area as compared 
with 1887 is 91.3, and the amount now on hand is 16 per 
cent. The amount of corn on hand is 20.9. The winter 
has been long and feed scarce, and stock is thin but 
healthy. The loss of cattle has been heavy—4.3. The 
season is from ten to fourteen days late.” 


We do not hear of new complaints of wheat damage 
to-day except in a limited way. We are hoping to hear 


that some of the previous reports have been exaggerated,” 


but they do not turn up. Wedo not know but that a 
large crop of wheat in this country would prove a public 
calamity, but hope not. We should like to try it once 
more. The coming farmers’ “‘trust’’ could regulate the 
sale of it so that it would not be offered more rapidly than 
it was wanted, and if there was too much left unsold at 
the end of the year the ‘“‘trust’ could -just buy it of the 
farmers. The real point about this trust is, that it must 
begin atthe beginning first and restrict the acreage in 
wheat.—Secretary Smith in Toledo Market Report, 


A PROSPEROUS ELEVATOR MAN. 


Mr. George S. Barnes of Fargo, Dak., who with his 
wife recently passed through Chicago on his way home 
from a European tour, is a striking example of what in- 
dustry, enterprise and ‘‘good Juck” will do for a man. 
It is but a few years since Mr. Barnes was working for 
wages at Glyndon, Minn. When the great wheat fields 
of Dakota were opened up by the building of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, Mr. Barnes found his way to the new 
territory, and assisted in shipping the first crop sent out 
of the Red River Valley. In the course of a short time, 
the business increased to immense proportions and he 
amassed a large fortune, In 1886, when Mr. Barnes re-’ 
tired from the presidency of the Northern Pacific Ele- 
vator Company, that company owned over 100 elevators, 
which handled annually over 4,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
A deal on the Chicago Board about that time lost him 
some $200,000, and he concluded to retire from business 
and spend the rest of his life in ease at his elegant resi- 


| dence at Fargo, attending only to his large stock farm, 


and making frequent pleasure trips across the ocean. As 
Mr. Barnes still holds $250,000 N. P. Elevator stock, he 
has no fear of a rainy day. 


NEW YORK ELEVATOR RINGS AND 
THE CANALS. 


The bill before the New York Legislature, appropria- 
ting $1,000,000 for the improvement of the canals of the 
state, has stirred up any amount of ill feeling, not in op- 
position to the canals themselves, but to the ‘‘trusts’” or 
“ings” which control the elevators, and whose charges 
deprive the shippers and boatmen of whatever ad- 
vantage or profit they. might otherwise obtain from the 
canals. 

The Erie Canal is the great link between the harbor of 
New York, the Hudson River and the great lakes. With- 
out it New York could not assert her supremacy as the 
shipping port of the United States and a harbor for ves- 
sels of all nations. This great waterway belongs to the 
state, yet it seems to have fallen into the hands of men 
who use it for their own personal advantage, and by 
charging enormous rates on all grain that passes from the 
lakes to the seaboard, grow rich themselves, but in time 
will drive the traffic away, and the canals will be left to 
decay from want of use. The people of the state protest 
against being taxed for canal improvements when the 
only result will be, not the growth and prosperity of the 
state, but to swell the gains of the elevator monopolies. 
If the rings are broken up, the producers and the shippers 
be allowed equal privileges with the elevator men, then and 
not till then the people will agree to all necessary im- 
provements in their valuable waterways. 


THE GRAIN BAG RING. 


As regularly as the ‘‘flowers that bloom in the spring” 
the grain-bag clique of California comes to the front, as 
determined as ever to draw from the pockets of the 
farmer its own price for the bags into which he must put 
his wheat. It was stated some time ago that the ring had 
succeeded in practically securing the control of all the 
jute bags inthe world. Quite recently a consignment of 
800,000 bags arrived at San Francisco from India, for 
which the owner refused eight cents each in cash. It is 
plainly to be seen that the ring intend to force the price 
up to ten cents, and rake in a cool million as their re- 
ward. 

The ordinary price, allowing a fair profit to the manu- 
facturer, is seven cents, and the difference will show the 
immense sum the syndicate propose to tax the farmer. 
Not only are they ‘‘cornering” this year’s supply, but 
they are said to have purchased 14,000,000 for delivery 
in 1889, and made contracts with the Calcutta mills for 
an option on all bags manufactured in excess of the de- 
mand from India. It has also ‘‘cornered” the means of 
transporting bags from India by contracting for all the 
steamer freight up to July or August, 1889. 

The directors of the prison at San Quentin, the only 
place where jute bags are manufactured in this country, 
are doing what they can to protect the farmers from this 
imposition by selling directly to them, instead of to deal- 
ers as formerly. The output of the prison will be between 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000 bags which they. will sell at 
eight cents apiece. They are already overrun with orders. 
It requires 40,000,000 bags to cover the wheat crop of the 
Pacific coast in ordinary seasons. 
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A grain elevator is wanted at Killarney, Man. 

James Hiner, grain dealer, Vanceburg, Ky., has sold 
out. 

Thomas Gibbs, Blue Ridge, N. C., has erected a corn 

. mill. ’ 

A 100,000-bushel elevator isto be erected at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. : 

J. L. Lowe, Maryville, Tenn., has established a broom 
factory. 

J. L. Caldwell & Co., grain dealers, Carson, Iowa, have 
sold out. 

Ole Michaelson, grain dealer, Leland, Iowa, is erecting 
a new residence. 

D. F. Bennett and Proctor & Son, Forsyth, Ga., have 
erected a corn mill 

W. H. Brumberry, Jr., Camilla, Ga., has added a feed 
mill to his corn mill. 

, The Covington Flour Mill Co., Covington, Tenn., will 
build a grain elevator. 

Johnson & Mason, grain dealers, Hastings, Iowa, have 
dissolved partnership. 

J. 8S. Smith & Co., grain and coal dealers, Greeley, 
Neb., have suspended. 

The Farmers’ Alliance 
20,000-bushel elevator. 

A stock company has been organized at Montgomery, 
Ala., to erect a brewery. 

Jacob Adam, Belleville, Ill., will erect a 20,000-bushel 
elevator, 40x60 feet in size. 

Slinger & Currie, dealers in grain, etc., Cambria, Wis., 
have dissolved partnership. 

J. H. Mickerson, Canton, Dak., 
elevator the coming summer. 

A syndicate of Dakota capitalists will erect a grain ele- 
vator at Tower, that territory. ° 

H. A. Frazer, dealer in grain, etc., Martinsburg, West 
Va., has made an assignment. 

Miles & Mitts are successors to C. W. Adams in the 
grain business at Carroll, Lowa. 

The La Moure Milling Co., La Moure, Dak., will build 
a wheat warehouse next season. 

Berms & Logan of Sheldon, Dak., will erect a 25,000- 
bushel elevator at Canton, that territory. 

A new elevator is being constructed at Farwell, Mich., 
with a capacity for 40,000 bushels of grain. 

A. L. Mansfield, Dunlap, Tenn., will purchase burr 
and roller machinery for a corn and flour mill. 

George Baker has purchased the interest of J. H. Als- 
bury in the grain elevator business at Weldon, Ill 

Wilson & McInnis, proprietors of cotton and corn mills 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., have dissolved partnership. 

A stock company is being formed at Douglas, N. W.T., 
to build a grain elevator of 35,000-bushels capacity. 

The elevators at Port Colborne and Port Dalhousie, 
Ont., will be open for business as usual this season. 

Isaac Leisey and D. 8. Whitehead of Cleveland, Ohio, 
are negotiating fora site for a brewery at Augusta, Ga. 

A local paper states that B. F. Baumgardner, grain 
merchant, Downs, Ill., will remove to Mahomet, this 
state. 

The Morristown Broom Company at Morristown, Tenn., 
have increased their capital stock and will purchase new 
machinery. 

George B. Whiteside is interested in a broom factory to 
be established at Columbus, Ga., Estimates on machinery 
are wanted. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Mfg. Company, Shiloh, N. 
C., have contracted for the machinery for a 30-ton cotton- 
seed oil mill. 

E. Alexander, grain dealer, Mansfield, Iowa, contem- 
plates removing to Southern Missouri in search of a more 
genial climate. 

The N. & N. W. elevator at Toronto, Ont., owned by 
the Grand Trunk Railway .Company, will shortly be 
closed for repairs. 

The Planters’ Oil Company of Greenville, Miss., have 
enlarged the capacity ot their cotton-seed oil mill to fifty 
tons of seed per day. 

The Western Grain Company lately incorporated at 
Birmingham, Ala, will erect a 100,000-bushel grain ele- 
vator the coming summer. 

E. A. Weigler, grain buyer, Sun Prairie, Wis., has 
made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. Lia- 
bilities $17,000; assets $8,000. 

Nelson Hartson, grain merchant, Rising City, Neb., 
contemplates establishing a colony of about thirty families 
either in California or Arizona. 

The Planters’ Stock Company has been organized by a 
number of farmers in the vicinity of Delta, Neb., to 
build grain elevators and dealin grain, stock, coal, etc., 


of Marcus, Iowa, will erect a 


will erect a grain 


etc. The capital stock is $25,000. Their headquarters 
will be at Delta. Henry Pahde, George Badding and 
others are the incorporators. § 

C. H. Evans, Hudson, N. Y., will make extensive im- 
provements upon his brewery. The proposed addition 
will entail an expenditure of $80,000. : 

The total receipts of wheat-at Duluth, Minn , for March 
were 830,000 bushels, and it is predicted that the receipts 
for April will be three times as large. 


The Gem Feed Mill Company has been incorporated at 
Rock Island, Ill., with a capital stock of $1,500. T. J. 
Reddy and others are the incorporators. 


The grain elevator of J. F. Parrish & Co., at Norton, 
Kan., narrowly escaped destruction on April 12, through 
the burning of some coal sheds near by. 


Coneville, Iowa, boasts of having shelled 800 carloads 
of corn the past winter; this. aggregates $2,000 for the 
work of one sheller for the three months. 


Thompson & Johnson, proprietors of the ‘Red River 
Valley Mills” at Fisher, Minn., will shortly begin the 
erection of a 200,000-bushel grain elevator. 


Sampson Hoch, an extensive grain dealer miller at Dora, 
near Wabash, Ind., assigned April 12 His liabilities 
are $15,000, with assets to the amount of $20,000. 

A syndicate of Dakota farmers is considering the proj- 
ect of erecting an elevator at Duluth, Minn. The Winona 
Republican predicts that they will regret it if they do. 


M. R. Haynes formerly station agent at Oswego, Ill , 
has removed to Weston, this state, where he will engage 
in the grain business for Haynes, Gordon & Co. of Ge- 
noa. 


Max J. Hipp of Monroeville, Ohio, writes us that, in 
company with Mr. Heyman, he has purchased an eleva- 
tor at Wakeman, that state, and will take possession of it 
July 1. 


W. L. Gray, junior partner of the firm of Gray & Son, 
grain buyers, Weldon, Il., was married April 10 to Miss 
Olive Anderson of that place. We tender our congratu- 
lations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company, Omaha, Neb., 
will shortly commence the erection of a new building. It 
is to be of brick, three stories in height, and will cost 
$40,000. 


Head & Christie, grain buyers, Rapid City, Man., will 
erect a 40,000-bushel elevator at Oak River, that province, 
as soon as the Northwest Central Railway is completed 
to that place. 


The C. C. Washburn Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has purchased the ground adjoining the Washburn ‘‘A” 
Mill, upon which will be erected next season a 30,000- 
bushel elevator. 


The Globe Elevator Company has been incorporated 
with headquarférs at Minneapolis, Minn.; the capital 
stock is $300,000. The incorporators are L. H. Christian, 
G. M. Yates and others. 


The quantity of wheat marketed at Virden, Man., 
since the commencement of the season amounts to about 
400,000 bushels, and it is estimated that there are 200,000 
bushels yet to be delivered. 


The marine leg of the railroad elevator at Hastings, 
Minn., has been taken down for shipment to Minneapolis. 
A local paper says the business of shipping wheat by 
barges there is a thing of the past. 


The South Branch Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Avoca, Iowa, witha capital stock of $24,000. 
The incorporators are H. O. Seiffert, Henry Weise, 
Chas. N. Voss and W. H. Freeman. : 


The Cook County Automatic Refrigerating Company 
has been incorporated at Chicago, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, to erect business and packing -houses. Carl 
D. Bradley and others are the incorporators. 


The Skakel Commission Company has been incorporat- 
cd at Chicago, Ill., to deal in grain and other merchan- 


dise. The incorporators are William Skakel, A. J. Mur- 
tha and G. N. Grut. They have a capital stock of $100,- 
000. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Hastings, Ont., will 
probably lose from $20,000 to $30,000 by the hull-less 
oat scheme. As usual, the makers of the notes are seek- 
ing to have them declared worthless on the ground of 
fraud. i 


The Indianapolis Journal says: It is stated that the 
greatest sufferers in business, through the failure of the 
grain crop, are the Wabash Western and the Wabash 
proper, which is shown by the falling off in their earnings 
the last few weeks. ; 


Peterson & Co., grain merchants, doing business on 
the Duluth (Minn.) Board of Trade, suspended March 28. 
Their liabilities are estimated at $3,000. The failure was 
caused by a protested draft. The firm was supposed to 
be short of May wheat. 


Judge E. T. Wilder, assignee of the Minnesota Eleva- 
tor Company of Red Wing, Minn., has been directed to 
distribute to the creditors of that corporation a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. The creditors will then have received 
43 per cent. on their claims. 


The Red Wing, Duluth and Sioux City Construction 
Company has been incorporated with headquarters at 
Red Wing, Minn. The object of the company is the con- 
structing and operating within Minnesota and elsewhere 


of lines of railroad, telegraph, piers, elevators, ete. The: 


capital stock is $500,000. The directors are James H. 
Davidson, St. Paul; T, E. Byrnes, Minneapolis; R. 8. 
Munger, Duluth, and others, 


The Fitchburg R. R. Company have established ter- 
minal facilities on the Erie Canal, at Rotterdam Junction, 
N. Y., and are erecting a 500,000-bushel elevator there. 
The elevator will be 70x140 feet in size, and at one end of | 
it there will be a wharf 350 feet long. 


A. F. Norris, one of the large farmers in the vicinity of 
Hunter, Dak., recently purchased a carload of No. 1 hard 
red Fyfe wheat at Winnipeg, Man., paying $100 per 
bushel and 20 cents duty for it. Mr. Norris will experi- 
ment with the Monitoba wheat on Dakota soil. . 


The Vicksburg Cottonseed Oil Company has been in- 
corporated at’ Vicksburg, Miss., with Chas. Mulholland 
president. They have a capital stock of $50,000. They 
expect to have their building completed and machine 
in place in time to commence work by Sept. 1. ; 


i 
General Superintendent W. Whyte of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, states tbat there are about 2,250,000 
bushels of wheat in store at Port Arthur, Ont., 3,000,000 
bushels yet in the hands of the farmers, and 2,000,000 
bushels in the elevators and warehouses throughout the 
country, making in all, with the 8,000,000 bushels 
shipped past Winnipeg, 13,000,000 bushels for export. 


George W. Smith and Alexander Kane have been ar- ~ 
rested at Murfreesboro, Tenn., and lodged in jail at 
Springfield, Mo. Some months ago they and others, call- 
ing themselves the Missouri & Kansas Grain, Company, 
were engaged in the Ohiv Hybrid wheat swindle among 
farmers in Greene and adjoining counties in Missouri, 
to whom they sold wheat at $15 a bushel and bound 
themselves in writing to sell for the purchasers the wheat 


_Taised at the same price the succeeding season.. Pay was 


taken in notes, which in Greene county alone will aggre- 
gate about $100,000. The affair was investigated by the 
grand jury, and all the parties indicted, but Kave, the 
superintendent, Smith, the vice-president, and Schuyler 
8. Cox of Bryon, Ohio, made their escape. 


/G. W. Lake, for many years the confidential book- 
keeper of T. M. Baxter, one of the Jargest commission 
men on the Chicago Board of Trade, has developed into a 
full fledged swindler. He is twenty-six years of age, and 
has been in Mr. Baxter’s employ for more than seven 
years. He had the full confidence of his employer, being 
empowered to sign checks in his absence, and in general 
had the full run of the business. Investigation showed 
that his stealings began in 1884 and amounted to about 
$18,000 during the four years, grain settlements having 
been extensively tampered with and checks raised. 
When confronted with the proofs of his guilt, Lake 
offered to make all the restitution in his power. He 
repaid about $18,000 of his stealings. Mr. Baxter did 
aa prosecute him. Lake is now supposed to be in 

akota. 


THE “LITTLE BRASS KETTLE.” 


The simple instrument known as the brass grain tester, 
designed to show the weight per bushel of grain, is the 
subject of much division of opinion between grain dealers, 
and especially between dealers and the farmers. For 
instance, some two years since at Shelby, Ohio (an exten- 
sive grain market) the grain buyers all adopted the Fair- 
banks tester as the standard by which to buy, and the 
farmers at once rebelled against the mysterious machine. 
They vowed they would not sell there, and emphasized 
their superstitious boycott by forming a long procession 
of loads of grain, headed by a band, and, displaying 
banners, drove triumphantly to Mansfield, ten miles away, 
where the grain buyers received them gladly, without 
testers, making a good big guess-allowance for dirt and 
low weight, and none for the extra quality of 62-pound 
wheat. The farmers were satisfied, as the dealers surely 
were, for the dealer who cannot guess on the right side 
has no busiaess there. Flatter the farmer just right and 
he will take risks on your guesser rather than on the 
mysteries of the tester, which he believes to be gotten up 
simply to cheat him. The farmer who don’t believe his 
wheat is as clean and plump and heavy as any other man’s 
deserving the highest price is an exception, but the 
shrewdest, most exacting mill owner that we know of, 
who is a grain buyer, is an old farmer, and thereby hangs 
a moral. 2 

There ought to be no antagonism between buyers and 
sellers of grain, and there is not when they are of equal 
intelligence. 
and common standard, and if the tester indicates that 
standard, it should be used. As to the accuracy and use- 
fulness of the tester, there is a difference of opinion even 
among buyers who use it. There may be a difference in 
the way the measure is filled, for grain will pack, and 
whether the grain is put in loosely, or packed by scoop- 
ing, or pressed with the hand, or rapped down, furnishes 
the ground for dispute. The right: way is to always lay 
the measure on its side, and fill it with the hand loosely, 
and strike it without any rapping down, and if always 
filled alike the same weight will be indicated on the same 
grain, and it is an accurate comparative test. Its success- 
ful adoption depends on all the competitive buyers of a 
neighborhood adopting it. It is a thing every wheat 
buyer should have. If your competitors will not adopt it, 
and your farmers object to it, keep one anyhow to make 
tests for your own instruction, that you may learn to © 
judge the comparative weight and value of grain, and be — 
able to use your guesser for your own profit and the 
farmer’s satisfaction.— Modern Miller, i 


All should be willing to abide by a right 
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eB ceotee B. Macklin, grain dealer, Frankfort, Ky., has 
ed. 


The brewery of L. Rabolt at Sutter Creek, Cal., was 
damaged by fire to the amount of $3,500. 


The building of L. H. Chamberlain & Co., grain 
oes, South Lavonia, N. Y., has been damaged by 
re, ; 


The elevator at Morristown, Minn., was blown down 
during the wind storm which swept over that place 
April 4, 


Schwartz's brewery and distillery at Titusville, Pa., 
were rret by fire March 18. Loss $30,000; fully 
insured. 


Lew Smith of Gridley, Ill., while getting some corn 
out of Watkins & Clark’s elevator, had,his arm accident- 
ally caught in the hopper and the muscles severely torn. 


Two steel rollers used to grind malt in Trefz’s brewery 
at Newark, N. J.. exploded on the morning of March 26, 
breaking the doors and windows. Fortunately no one 
was injured. 


Chas. B. Lathrop of the firm of J. Lathrop & Co., op- 
erating on the New York Produce Exchangé, died very 
suddenly at his home in Astoria, L. I., April 7, of paral- 
ysis of the heart. 


On March 29 the large granary on Eppinger & Co.’s 
ranch, near Germantown, Cal, was destroyed by fire. 
Six hundred bags of barley and a lot of machinery were 
consumed. Loss $3,000. ' 


The roller mills and elevator at Tecumseh, Neb., 
owned by James Hill, were burned to the ground April 
7. Two carloads of wheat and two of corn were con- 
sumed. Loss $20,000; insurance $8,000. 


The grain office of P. G. Jones at Leroy, Ill., was 
burglarized on the night of March 19. The office desk 
was broken open but no money was secured. <A hatchet 
was the only trophy secured by the thieves. 


The grain elevator at Wellsburg, Iowa, owned by the 
J. A. Carton Company of Ackley, that state, burned to 
the ground March 26. There were 15,000 bushels of oats 
and some other grain destroyed. Loss $10,000; insurance 
$8,000. 


The elevator and warehouse together with 35,000 
bushels of wheat, were destroyed by fire at the same time 
with the 200 barrel roller mill of A. Bettinger & Co. at 
Larimore, Dak., March 16. Loss $65,000; insurance 
$42,000. 


J. B. Christian’s elevator at Hamburg, Iowa, was con- 


“sumed by fire March 23, involving a loss of $10,000. The 


fire is supposed to have originated in the engine room. 


‘The elevator was insured for $3,000; there was no insur- 


ance on the grain. 


Tucker’s elevator, office building and corn cribs at 
Iowa Falls, Iowa, were destroyed by fire March 17. The 
elevator was full of oats and the cribs full of corn. The 
fire is supposed to have originated from friction in the 
corn sheller. Loss $13,000; fully insured. 


R. P. Wood, grain dealer, Colfax, Ill., met with a 
painful injury on March 29. In sorhe way he fell down 
the stairs of his elevator, dislocating his left ankle, and 
displacing a tendon of one of the muscles. The accident 
will confine him to the house for several weeks. 


The grain elevator belonging to H. Strong at St. 
Thomas, Dak., burned March 18 with its contents. 
There were 20,000 bushels of grain consumed, on which 
there was $15,000 insurance. The loss on the building is 
estimated at $5,000, partially covered by insurance. 


The storehouse connected with Robson Bros.’ flouring 
mill at Waterloo, Ont., was destroyed by fire March 25. 
Nearly 4,000 bushels of grain were so damaged ss to be 
almost useless. This is the third time in two months that 
the building has been on fire, and it is supposed to be the 
work of incendiaries. 


G. P. Wilson of the commission firm of Wilson & 
Maxfield, Minneapolis, Minn., died on the night of 
March 18, of typhoid fever. Mr. Wilson was a prom- 
inent member of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
and was highly esteemed in business circles. He was 
borr at Smyrna, N. Y., and became a resident of Minne- 
apolis in 1885, associating himself with Mr. Maxfield in 
the commission trade. 


The decease is announced of W. D. Matthews, the 
well-known barley and malt dealer of Toronto, Ont., 
and Le Roy, N. Y._ His son, W. D. Matthews, Jr.. is 
now the president of the Toronto Board of Trade. Mr. 
Matthews was born at Burford, Ont., where his father, 


__.Abner T. Matthews, was extensively engaged in flour and 


lumber milling, as well as farming. The subject of this 


sketch subsequently engaged in the milling business at 


Roekford, Oat., removing to Toronto in 1856. In 1873 
he formed a partnership with his son and they carried on 


an immense business in flour and grain, giving particular 


attention to the handling of barley and malt. Mr. 
Matthews was known throughout the Province of Ontario 
as the ‘‘Barley Kiog.” He was twice elected president 
of the Toronto Corn Exchange. He was sixty-six years 
of age atthe time of his death, which resulted from 
cancer of the stomach. 


TOO MUCH HEAT IN ONE PLACE. 


The concentration of heat at some part of the fire sur- 
face is bad, if not dangerous, and may cause serious 
trouble. Itis probably impossible to distribute the heat 
perfectly, but avoid concentrating, in such places as where 
the flame passes up over the bridge wall too close, or from 
an outside surface, in under the boiler. An instance of 
this came under my observation in a shop close by. The 


bridge wall was carried up too near the shell near the 
middle of the length of the boiler, and having a good 
draft and very combustible fuel the water was driven 
away from the plate at this point, so that it became hotter 
than any other part and bagged down, starting the seams 
adjoining, and cracking the plate so that when the water re- 
turned it leaked a good stream. Some of the wise ones 
will dispute me in this, but as there was no scale or sedi- 
ment in the boiler, I assume that the water was driven 
away, for a short time at least. See the illustration.— 
Sawmill Gazette. 


A COMMERCIAL ROMANCE. 


Perhaps no product of the fields has had a more rapid 
rise in point of usefulness and value than has the cotton 
seed. Not many years ago it was considered a useless 
commodity, and was ignominiously consigned to the waste 
heap and burned. Now it enters into nearly every article 
where a fatty constituent is possible, and ranks high as an 
adulterant. The Atlanta Constitution has woven quite a 
little romance out of the story of i's rise in agricultural 
romance. It says: ‘‘Was ever there a history, this side of 
Cinderella, of the uprising of humility, like that of the 
cotton seed. See! 

For seventy years despised as a nuisance and burned or 
dumped as garbage. : 

Then discovered to be the very food for which the soil 
was hungering, and reluctantly admitted to the rank of 
ugly utilities. 

Shortly afterward found to be nutritious food for beast 
as well as soil, and thereupon treated with something like 
respect. 

Once admitted to the circle of farm husbandries, found 
to hold thirty-five gallons of pure oil to the ton, worth in 
its crude state $14 to the ton, or $40,000,000 for the whole 
crop of seed. 

But then a system was devised for refining the oil up to 
a value of $1 a gallon, and the frugal Italians placed a 
cask of it at the root of every olive tree, and then defiled 
the Borean breath of the Alps. 

And then experience showed that the ton of cotton seed 
was a better fertilizer and a better stock food when robbed 
of its thirty-five gallons of oil than before. 

And that the hulls of the seed made the best of fuel for 
feeding the oil mill engine! 

And that the ashes of the hulls scooped from the engine’s 
drift had the highest commercial values as potash! 

And that the ‘‘refuse” of the whole made the best and 
purest soap stock to carry to the toilet the perfumes of 
Lubin or Colgate! 

About this time we began to spell cotton seed with 
capital letters. 

And how it traveled abroad in its various dresses! As 
meal cakes it whitened the meadows of England with 
woolly fleeces and fattened the British cattle under the 
oaks; it sputtered on the stoves of the Dutch in lieu of 
lard; it glistened in the cafes of Paris as olive oils under 
seals and signatures it couldn’t even pronounce to save its 
life, and from under the dikes in Holland it went forth to 
parade in all the bravery of butter and butterine. 

In our own country it renewed the wasting strength of 
Southern fields, and clad them with whiteness that would 
shame the fleeces of England, or yellow that would pale 
the fleeces of Argonauts. It knocked the Western hog 
into spots and poured the Western lard out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. It furnished the Armours and Fair- 
banks with a pure substitute for the rancid fat they had 
been shipping us, and suggested the possibility of a clean 
and cheap lard. 

And about this time Congress jumped on to cotton seed 
with both feet, and proposed to check its further career 
by a prohibitory tax. 


| 1884, 808,000,000 bushels of corn. 


THE SUPPLY OF CORN. 


In a letter to Trafton’s VV. Y. Produce’ Hxchange Re- 
porter, Mr. Oscar K. Lyle gives the following figures 
about corn: The states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska had on hand March 1, 
Their crop in 1884 
was 1,176,000,000 bushels and the sum of these two is 
their supply from March 1, 1884, to March 1, 1885, or 
1,484,000,000 bushels. Deducting 437,000 000 bushels 
remaining on March 1, 1885, we have, as entering con- 
sumption and removal in one year, 1,047,000,000 bushels. 

In a similar way, with crop of 1,240,0C0,000 bushels in 
1885 and holdings March 1, 1886, of 481,000,000 bushels, 
we determine 1,196,000,000 bushels as entering consump- 
tion and removal in the succeeding year. With 344,000,- 
000 bushels on March 1, 1887, and crop of 1,000,000,000 
bushels in 1886, we ascertain consumption and removal of 
1,137,000,000 bushels for another year. With 344,000,000 
bushels in holding on March 1, 1887, and a crop of 780,- 
000,000 bushels in that year, and remaining in farmers’ 
hands 240,000,000 bushels on March 1, 1888, we. have 
884,000,000 bushels as another year’s consumption and 
removal. 

The average of these four seasons gives in holding 
March 1, 392,500,000 bushels; crop 1,049,000,000 bushels 
and consumption and removal 1,066,000,000 bushels. The 


| Jatter has exceeded production, and the reserves or hold- 


ings on March 1, 1884, appear reduced 144,000,000 bushels 
up to March 1, 1888. 

Corn from the crop of 1888 will hardly be available be- 
fore November, or say eight months from March 1. The 
indicated consumption and removal of four years has 
averaged nearly 89,900,000 bushels monthly. This, how- 
ever, does not properly apply in determining the future 
consumption and removal to November, since there is a 
large increase in consumption in the late fall and winter 
over the balance of the year. Hight months’ consump- 
tion and removal, on indicated average, will require 
nearly 720,000,000 bushels to be drawn from a supply of 
240,000,000 bushels. 

On the basis of year ending March 1, 1888, we have a 
monthly average of over 73,000,000 bushels, which would 
give for eight months’ consumption and removal nearly 
590,000,000 bushels to be drawn from a supply of 240,- 
000,000 bushels. The above statements exhaust the old 
corn in the country. There will always be some in hold- 
ing, and there may be some new corn used before No- 
vember and these features may cancel. - 

In the states outside of the seven surplus states, the 
production in 1887 was increased but 11,000,000 bushels 
over 1886. I make it that consumption in the seven sur- 
plus states has been recently 940,000,000 bushels and re- 
moval from those states some 126,000,000 bushels annu- 
ally. With a crop of 780,000,000 bushels in them in 
1887, this indicates a demand within those states for 160,- 
000,000 bushels, because of under production, against a 
lessening of demand from other states, from over produc- 
tion, of 16,000,000 bushels, or as fifteen to one. 


THE ELEVATOR PROBLEM $500 
REWARD. 


To the Albany Hvoening Journal: The actual cost of 
transferring grain shipped by rail (outside of trimming 
charges) at the ports of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
or Newport News does not exceed a sixteenth of one cent 
a bushel; whereas grain shipped by the lakes and canal 
route is forced to pay the elevator charges at Buffalo and 
New York forty-one times as much. The following ex- 
hibits explain the matter: 


Buffalo: 
Grain pays elevator a sixteenth.................... 12 times. 
Propeller pays for elevating—a sixteenth........... py 
Steam shovel pays elevator—a sixteenth............ 4 


Total sixteenths received by elevators (outside of 


GLEMMOTS CHATS ite vi accsteet wig ste oo ays sistas neat oie arce 18) 7-5 
New York: 
The elevator receives a sixteenth from grain, canal 
boat and ship (outside of trimmers’ charges).... 23 ‘ 


Total number paid of sixteenths paid elevators at 
DOU DGMIDS ate wert eras tsiciaters syetatste arate) caidas atete: doe Ga tp ey 

We, the undersigned boat-owners, will pay the above 
reward to whoever can convince us that the above state- 
ment is not absolutely true. Please publish this offer in 
a conspicuous place, and put our names to it. Our object 
is to show to legislators that canal protection is of far 
more importance to reduce the cost of canal transportation 
than the proposed improvements are. 


W. H. Kenney, R. T. CAMPBELL, 


R. H. STaney, ALFRED HAMILTON. 
L. C. Purnam, R, CorNWALL, 


PALMER D. TRAVIS, 
L. HamintTon, 
New York, March 13, ’88. 


HowarbD STELLER, 
Wm. ALLEN. 


HE WASN’T THERE. 


-“Speaking about high figures on freights,” said a 
Chicago lake captain as he crossed his legs and rolled his 
quid, ‘“‘what do you suppose was offered for carrying 
corn from Chicago to Buffalo in 1865?” 

“Give it up.” : 

“Ten cents a bushel, sir, and vessels scarce at that. 
Any sort of a schooner would clear $8,000 to the trip.” 

“And didn’t you get rich at that?” 

“Oh, no; at that time I was husking that same corn at 
four cents a bushel and boarding myself!” 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper hae alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealersof the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching thie trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL 15, 1888. 


A FARMERS’ TRUST, 


The Farmers’ Club of Mciasel Kan., has taken 
the initial step in the formation of a larmers’ 
Trust, and has issued a call for a mass convention 
of farmers and stock men to meet in Topeka, 
Tuesday, May 1. The governors of all the states 
in the Mississippi Valley have been requested to 
send delegates. In the address issued urging the 
farmers and others to attend the convention, the 
object of the proposed organization is stated to 
be the control of shipments so as to regulate the 
supply of agricultural commodities, and i in this 
way insure fair prices. 

The address goes on to say, “The farmers of 
this country cannot compete with Indian wheat in 
the Liverpool market, nor do we intend longer to 
submit to the payment of the cost of taking our 
wheat to Liverpool], before it can be sold in our 
home market. What we want is a fair exchange 
of products. This we demand, and will submit to 
nothing else. We have the power, and all that is 
nee ode d is organization to make the power effect- 
ive. 

[t is proposed to establish ten central agencies 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Indianapolis, Omaha, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Cedar Rapids, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee and Louisville, these agencies to do 
all the selling for members of the association, for 
which they shall be paid stated salaries, District 
and sub-district associations will also be formed, 
and local shipping agents appointed, and no ship- 
ments allowed except upon permits from the 
executive board. The executive board will con- 
stitute a bureau of statistics, to whom the secre- 
taries of the sub-district associations will be 
required to make monthly crop reports, and by 
those as compared with the demand of former 
years, the board can determine whether there is 

an over-production or shortage, and can regulate 
the amount’ of shipments accordingly so as to 
maintain the suitable prices. 

That such a trust will fail, 
argued, That by combination and co-operation, 
the farmers of the West may do much to better 
their lot and obtain better prices, no one will 
deny; but a farmer’s trust, as that much-used 
word is now understood, is an utter impossibility. 
If a part of the scheme be the discouraging of 
raising such large supplies of cereals, that might 
be to the farmer’s best interests in more ways 
than one; but so long as a surplus is raised and 
shipped abroad to find a market, the American 
farmer cannot hope by any organization, however 


need hardly be 


compact, to greatly enhance the value of his pro- 
ducts. So long as a surplus is raised, the world’s 
demand will fix the value of those products; and 
if production is curtailed, a tariff will be necessary 
to maintain prices on the farmer’s produce. 
Taken all in all, the outlook for the farmer’s trust 
is not very rosy, 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued April 10, for the month of March, 
1888, shows a decrease in corn, oats and wheat, 
as compared with the same month in the previous 
year. The total value of the breadstufls exported 
during March, 1888, was $1,040,743, against 
$15,001,078 for the same month in 1887. The 
value of the exports for the nine months ending 
March 31, 1888, was $100,844,473, against $119,- 
671,531 for the nine months ending March 31, 
188", 

The exports of corn for the month of March, 
1888, were 2,115,666 bushels, against 5,352,130 
bushels for the same month in 1807, There were 
21,819 bushel of oats exported in March, 1888, 
against 25,683 bushels in the same month 1887. 
The amount of wheat exported during the months 
named was 4,077,237 bushels in March, 1¢88, 
against 7,722,788 in March, 1*87, The exports 
of rye were 2,760 bushels in March, 18. 8, against 
61,470 bushels for the same month in 1887. 


WHY IS WHEAT s0 LOW PRICED? 


A writer on the above question in Chambers’ 
Journal, after reviewing the history of wheat 
prices for years past, and speaking of the new fields 
which have been opened up in Australia, india 
and elsewhere for competition in the world’s 
markets, gives as a reason for the low prices of 
to-day, the fall in the value of silver, The great 
area of wheat-growing land in India furnished 
last year over six million tons. Jor this the 
Indian grower is paid in silver rupees whose value 
in his country never changes. In Kurope silver 
isonly an article of merchandise, and is not like 
gold, a standard of value. Since 1873 its value 
has declined 30 per cent. A small charge for 
coinage is made at the Indian mint, but it is 
found in effect that eight ounces of silver will lay: 
down in London one quarter (eight of our 
bushels) of wheat. If the silver costs him five 
shillings ($1.20) per ounce, as it did on the aver- 
age before 1873, the wheat might be sold in 
London at about forty shillings ($9.60) per 
quarter; but if it costs, as it does to-day, only 
three shillings and eight pence (88e.) per ounce, 
then he can afford to sell his Indian wheat in the 
London market at 29s, 4d. ($7.04) per quarter or 
about 86c. per bushel. 

The fact is evident that India has considerable 
influence on the price of wheat in Kngland, and 
that this is owing to the fallin the value of silver. 
As to the question, is India ever likely to supply 
the entire British market with wheat, the writer 
says it is difficult to answer, as authorities differ 
in regard to it, 


WATERWAYS VS. RAILWAYS. 


Some facts and figures as to the relative cost 
of transportation by water and rail have been 
furnished to the Citizens’ Association of Chicago 
by Mr. L. E. Cooley, a civil engineer. He shows 
that a waterway is in the nature of things a 
permanent structure which deteriorates but slowly 
and the maintenance of which, under favorable 
circumstances, is a nominal charge. Railways 
on the contrary need constant repairs and re- 
newals requiring a good proportion of the gross 
earnings. If neglected the railway is practically 
ruined, while the waterway continues in nearly 
its original usefulness. In competition he says it 
is simply a question as to which can do the work 
the cheapest. The cost per ton per mile on the 
best railroads is three mills for through freight. 
This includes all expenses except capital account. 
The rates on the Erie Canal for some years have 
ranged in the vicinity of three mills. This of 
course represents only the expense of traflic and 


the profits, and not the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the cana], This would add about one-third 
mill or the cost is not greatly different from that 
of the best railroads. If a waterway cannot carry 
at a profit of one mill per ton per mile, it is be- 
yond the reach of any long-continued railway 
competition on the class of freight to which it is 
adapted. 

The question of time is not considered, and as 
that is the great object to most business men, the 
railway will probably continue to keep the upper 
hand as the favorite method of transportation for 
some classes of freight. The value of canals is, 
however, beginning again after some years of 
neglect, to claim the attention of shippers, and 
the figures shown by the “big ditches” of New 


York and other states for the past season’s traffic ~ 


will have their effect. 


THE ANTI-CORNER RULE. 


The Grain Receivers’ Association of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have asked that body to 
repeal the anti-corner rule. This association 
numbers among its members the men who do 
most of the dealing in the “actual stuff” on the 
Board, and their opinions and wishes are entitled 
to weight, No one claims that corners are a val- 
uable auxiliary to business; but the claim is made 
with a good deal of force that the buyers should 
not be hampered so long as the short sellers are 
not. In fact, as matters stand now, the advan- 
tage is all on "the side of the short seller, Even 
with the corner rule abolished, there will be ad- 

vantage enough on the short side, i in the matter 
of tle carrying charges on the other fellow. B 
all means let the corner rule go and let the bulls 
and bears fight their own battles without let or 
hindrance, until some means 'can be devised to 
stop both “corners” and ‘‘raids,” which at present 
seems far in the future. A bear raid is as bad as 
a bull corner, and if both cannot be stopped, 
both sides should be left free, so far as Board 
rules are concerned. 


THE CASH GRAIN DEALERS, 


It will be seen that the country cash dealers 
have effected an organization which has for its 
purpose the counteracting of the bear raids on 
the markets. The bear side has had things all 
its own way for a long time, and the eash dealers 
in the country propose to take a hand in future 

capers which the bears may cut. Welded to- 
gether in a compact organization, we think 
they would be found more than a match 
for the bears whose prerogative it has been 
hitherto, to confiscate a part of the country 


dealers’ grain, or, rather, its price, whenever it 


suited their caprice. There are plenty of people 


gunning for bears just now, and, perhaps, a year 


from now bear meat will be as common a com- 
modity on the exchanges as lamb’s wool has been 
hitherto. 


THE CANAL COMPLICATIONS, 


There seems to be a difference of opinion in 


New York as to whether the state should give a 
million dollars to improve the canals, or lighten 
commerce by clipping the wings of the elevator 
vultures at Buffalo. One party strenuously in- 
sists that the state should not give aid to the 
canals without first regulating the charges which 
are now conditioned upon the use of the canals. 
They want the state to regulate the elevator and 
wharfage charges and then provide for the in- 
creased wants of the commerce thus invited. We 
think this party is right. The state has done 
more than its share of taking off tolls, 
cent more than the canals require for actual 
maintenance should b> given until the transfer 
charges on grain at Buffalo are reduced to the 
reasonable limit of other commodities. 


Jupcrn E. T. Witper, assignee of the Minne- 
sota Elevator Company at Red Wing, Minn., has 
been directed by order of the court to distribute 
to creditors of that corporation a final dividend 
of 5 percent. The creditors will thus have Mes 
ceived 43 per cent, on their claims, 
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TuERE is only about half the grain in Milwau- 
kee now that there was last year at this time, and 
grain charters are low. 


Loox this paper over carefully and ask yourself 
if twelve issues like it are not worth a dollar to 
you. Then send us the dollar. 


Tuk railway strike in Chicago interfered seri- 
ously with the grain movement here. Some days 
the receipts were almost nothing. 


Jupaine from the reports received in Chicago, 
the winter wheat crop in the central states will 
be very short. One report says that Ohio will 
not have a fourth of a full crop. 


‘Unper the proposed Mills tariff bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, grain seed comes in duty free. 
Grains include wheat, rye, barley, oats and 
Indian corn, and under that clause they will come 
in free. 


 Tasor & Batpwin of Clark, Dak., writes us: 
“We used to take the AMerIGAN HLEVATOR AND 
Grain Trapr when in business at Merrimac, 
Wis.- We received the copy gent us. It looks 
good, so find $1 for it.” 


Cart, Dr Puy wields a vigorous pen, and cor- 
rects a misstatement that crept into our last issue. 
The captain has done much for the canal interests 
of both East and West, and if the Albany chaps 
will listen to him, a good deal more will be done. 


Tue Centrat Evryaror Oo. is now the style 
of the former Central Warehouse and Elevator 
Co. of Birmingham, Ala. The Central Co. make 
a specialty of handling bulk grain. Their card 
will be found under the appropriate head on an- 
other page. 


- Tur Toronto Globe cruelly insinuates that the 
- Canadian Pacific Railway Co, may not have ex- 
erted itself very much to move out the last Man- 
itoba wheat crop because it might make miore 
money by holding the crop in its elevators than 
by hauling it away. 


Frank Kavucuegr of St. Joseph, Mo., elevator 
builder and contractor and dealer in mill and grain 
elevator supplies, has issued a neat circular set- 
ting forth the strong points of the Kaucher 
Grain Elevator System both for small stations 
and for terminal points. 


Tux Minnesota State Farmers’ Alliance at its 
recent meeting at St. Paul, ‘‘demanded” and 
“protested” a good deal. Among its protests was 
one against the bonding of country elevators, and 
one of the demands was the furnishing of cars at 
the demand of the shipper. 


Tur new schedule of grain charges at Buffalo 
goes into effect on April 16.’ The actual charge 
to receivers from elevators, transferring, five 
days’ storage and delivering to wagon on any 
track entering the city, will be a quarter of a 
cent for wheat, corn and barley, and three-eighths 
for oats. 


Tur indications all point toa large corn crop 
in Illinois the coming season. The crop for 1887 
was twelve bushels below the average, while the 
quality was 5 per cent. above the average. ‘The 
results of an inquiry by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, into the consumption of corn in years of 
short crops, shows that there is no fixed require- 
ment of corn for annual consumption. The re- 
duction of product did not change very much the 
preentage of the crop in farmers’ hands on 


| 


March 1. Shipments were less and consumption 
less. The increase of price, which always follows 
a reduction of product, limits the use of corn on 
the farm and elsewhere, cheaper grain product, or 
coarse forage taking its place. 


Tux House Committee on Agriculture will 
make an adverse report to Congress on the several 
bills proposing to pay export bounties on corn, 
wheat and flour. One cause of such action was 
a telegram received from St, Louis stating that the 
pending of the bill was injuring American dealers 
in effecting sales for future delivery. 


Carrain F, Warren of the Royal Navy in a 
lecture on the “Corn Supply of England in Case 
of War,” urges upon the government the neces- 
sity of building granaries to hold twenty-four 
million quarters, or at least one year’s supply of 
grain, He says that a great war would send up 
the price of wheat twenty shillings per quarter 
in freight and insurance alone. 


Tur Grain Shovelers’ Union of Buffalo has 
fixed the annual rates for unloading vessels at 
that port at $4.50 per thousand on steam and $4 
on sail vesse.s, $8 for propeller Nyack, $10 for 
hot grain, $1.25 for trimming canalboats and ten 
cents per hundred for trimming cars, no work to 
be done between midnight Saturday and 7 a. m, 
Monday. These rates are about the same as last 
year, 


Tur marine underwriters have taken up arms 
against the overloading of vessels, This, as 
everyone knows, has been a crying evil and has 
been the cause of a large proportion of the losses 
upon the lakes. The underwriters simply pro- 
pose not to insure vessels that are overloaded, 
and then if they go down, the loss will be that of 
the avaricious parties who hazard their property 
for the amount to be gained by this dangerous 
practice. 


Mr. Guo. B, Rerve, traffic manager of the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway, entertained in 
the most hospitable style the Board of Trade 
party that went out to investigate the company’s 
transfer house at Hlsdon. A dining car was at- 
tached to the train, and Mr. Ieeve sustained the 
reputation of an excellent host, as well as that of 
an enterprising business man in supplying his 
road with a transfer house so complete in all its 
appointments. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the very hand- 
some, illustrated catalogue of the H, H. Pease 
Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis,, just issued for the 
year 1888. It contains all the revised pulley, 
shafting and other price lists together with a full 
line of grain elevator fittings complete. 
has a page of most useful information to grain 
dealers. Altogether this book of 64 pages is one 
which will be a valuable one to keep for reference. 
We congratulate our Racine friends upon their 
good taste. 


Tue New York Berrina ann Packina Com- 
pany of New York City have supplied their trade 
with the largest rubber belts ever manufactured 
in the United States, and their wares, which have 
a national reputation for superiority, are meeting 
with great favor in foreign countriesas well. At 
the warehouse of the company, 15 Park Row, 
New York City, may be seen immense rubber 
elevator belts, weighing eight tons, in transit, via 
Hamburg, American Packet Company to Buda- 
pest, Germany. 


Tun Chicago, Burlington & ()uincy has restored 
the freight rates between all points on its lines to 
the tariff in effect previous to Feb. 1, 1*88. At 


the same time it was officially announced that the 


rates on corn and oats from lowa, Minnesota and 
Nebraska, to Chicago, were not included in the 
advance, but would remain at “war prices” until 
April 15, This is worrying the Rock Island 
road, as the bulk of their present business is corn 


from Western lowa, and the Burlington is their | business that other citizens have, 


Tt also | 


only competitor, The result will probably be a 
continual warfare between these railroads. 

Tau annual river and harbor grab looms up 
bigger than ever, The improvement of our com- 
mercial facilities is, of course, of prime impor- 
tance; but it is sad to reflect that it takes two 
dollars in the shape of bribes to creeks and bayous 
to obtain one dollar’s worth of real and needed 
improvements, 


ArrmNTIoN is directed to the advertisement of 
the Morton Mfg. Company of Romeo, Mich., 
which will be found in this issue. ‘hey build a 
horse power especially for elevators, which is 
cheap and effective. It is provided with a goy- 
ernor which makes the motion steady. They will 
send ciculars and price lists on application. 


A rural Missouri paper scores Mr. Francis, the 
Mayor of St. Louis, because of his connection 
with the Merchants’ Exchange, and intimates that 
the farmers of Missouri are dunces if they allow 
him to be nominated and elected Governor of Mis- 
souri, after he has helped to “rob” the farmer, 
etc,, ete. Strange to say, everybody has hitherto 
regarded Mr. Francis as an honorable man, with 
an unimpeachable business record. It is surpris- 
ing what discoveries the organs of the farmers 
sometimes make. 


Tun Parae Mra. Co. of Painesville, O., has 
brought suit in the United States District Court 
at St. Paul, against Morrissey Bros,, of Crookston, 
Minn., to enjoin them from using an improvement 
on horse powers patented by Geo. W. Crane, 
agent for the Paige Company in Minneapolis. 
The plaintiffs also ask that the defendants be com- 
pelled to account for, and pay over all the prefits 
which they have derived from the sale or use of 
said powers. ‘The device is largely used for 
driving grain elevators. 


Tur London Chamber of Commerce has been 
considering anew form of danger which it is 
thought would threaten Great Britain in case of 
war, namely, the dependence of the people of 
that country upon external supplies of food. It 
is asserted that from its own resources Kngland 
would not have breadstuffs enough to hold out 
two months. It is therefore proposed to expend 
annually at least $25,000,000 to establish a na- 
tional granary with a supply of 24,000,000 quar- 
ters of wheat. The matter is to be presented to 
Parliament. 


Ir is a curious fact that the people of Hurope 
cannot, or will not, be induced to use corn as an 
article of food. They will eat almost anything 
else, but consider this grain as suitable only for 
cattle. The luxuries of corn bread, mush, corn- 
starch puddings and canned corn are unknown to 
them. Our consul at Rouen, Mr, Williams, sug- 
gests that a few tons of the meal and starch care- 
fully prepared, be distributed gratuitously to the 
visitors of the agricultural assemblages so com- 
mon in France and the people instructed in its 
use, 


JHE NEBRASKA ELEVATOR CON- 
SOLIDATION. 


‘ones 

The Omaha Lee devotes nearly a column of 
editorial to what it terms “A Lawless Combina- 
tion,” having reference to the incorporation of 
the Nebraska Elevator and Grain Company. The 
Bee believes that corporation to be “lawless” be- 
cause the last legislature of the state passed an 
act prohibiting pooling or combination to traffic 
in farm products, and punishing by fine or im- 
prisonment any combination to fix prices on farm. 
products, or to divide the profits of the business. 
It thinks it makes out a strong case and imagines 
that the position of the company is weak. 

But the new company is not a pool or an asso- 
ciation, It is a stock company with a capital 
stock of $5,000,000 The parties comprising the 
company have the same right to incorporate their 
The fact that 
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they will do business in more than a hundred 
places is no more an infraction of the rights of 
others than is the fact that single grain firms op- 
erate a dozen houses. The individual owners have 
ceased to be such, and their property is now the 
property of the corporation. 

Most likely combinations of this kind are not 
the best things in the world; but men do not go 
into them until they are driven to do so by the 
exigencies of business. The Nebraska Elevator 
and Grain Co, hope, by united action, to make 
better terms with the railroads and forward their 
grain to better advantage. They do not intend 
to “take it out of the farmer” by reducing the 
price of his grain; they simply intend to work as 
a unit, and there is as yet no law against doing 
that. 


STATISTICIAN DODGE’S FIGURES. 


Statistician Dodge of the Agricultural Department has 
prepared a comparison of stocks of wheat remaining in 
farmers’ hands, which is to be published in the forthcom- 
ing report. It is claimed at the department that the brief 
synopsis sent out March 10 has been misquoted and mis- 
understood. For this reason a full statement has been: 
prepared which is intended to be a satisfactory exposition 
of the wheat situation to the commercial public. It also 
seems framed as a reply to criticisms made by Board of 
Trade people in Chicago. The full text of Statistician 
Dodge’s report is as follows: ‘‘The remainder of the 
crop of wheat in the hands of farmers is 28.9 per cent. of 
its volume, against 26 7 per cent. a year ago. The pro- 
portion was exceeded in 1886, 1885 and 1881, and is near- 
ly the same as in 1884 and 1883. In fact, only in 1887 
and 1882 was the proportion lower. In round’ numbers 
the quantity is 132,000,000 bushels, against 122,000,000 
bushels last year. In actual quantity the remainder from 
the failure crop of 1881 was only 34,000,000 bushels The 
crop was about the same as that of 1886, but March 1 the 
quantity exported (wheat and flour) was 11,000,000 bush- 
els less than at the same date from the product of 1886 
The following statement shows the remainder of the pre- 
vidus crop on farms since 1880: 


Crop of In farm- 
previous ers’ hands Per 
years. » March 1, cent. 
1BGB or. rod ner 456,329,000 132,000,000 28.9 
SST. ee ees 457,218,000 22,000,000 26.7 
188652 con fs rsee aes vases soot tio000 107,000.000 30.1 
1885; 2 a2. soe ee aoe Dl FOS SO0G 169,000,000 | 33.1 
AS84.: S25 Sasa tee sean» 421,08 119,000,000 28.4 
168320 nis Hen wee cert eee DOES 143,000,000 28.5 
332,% 98,000,000 25.5 
49) 145,000,000 29.1 


“The crop was an average one in yield, and the stock 
remaining in farmers’ hands is also near an average. - 

“The returns are full, and those of the state agent sys- 
tem, while not in every state identical with those from 
the direct correspondents of the department, are in close 
agreement with them. 

‘The crop year and the fiscal and export year, begin- 
ning at the same date—July 1—the movement, on the basis 
of actual and recognized consumption, should be calcu- 
lated from that date. It shows the unaccounted for 
wheat March 1 as 10,000,000 bushels, as follows: 


Bushels. Bushels. 

Visible supply July 1, 1887........... 34,000,000 

Crop TSSt.. So ses ioe s See oe ete 456,000,000 
Consumption July 1 to Feb. 29, 1888. 187,000,000 
Seed for winter wheat............... 34,000,000 
Exported July 1 to Feb. 29, 1888..... 89,000,000 
Visible supply March 1, 1888......... 38,000,000 
In farmers’ hands March 1, 1888..... 132,000,000 

Totals. 053-5202. se tps van bee eee 480,000,000 490,000,000 


“There is still an uncounted quantity, which is an 
element of tincertainty difficult to eliminate. - It is the 
wheat not consumed, not in visible stock nor reported in 
the hands of farmers, but in country elevators, in mills 
both as wheat and flour, and as flourin commercial dis- 
tribution to actual consumers. This is less at the end of 
the crop year, when the drain of distribution, foreign and 
domestic, has been continuous for twelve months. It is 
greater at other periods of the crop year, especially after 
the active distribution of the first six months. Thus a 
similar comparison of supp'y and movement from March 
1 of last year tothe present time shows a surplus of 10,- 
000.000 bushels on the side of distribution, as follows: 


Bushels. Bushels. 
Visible supply March 1, 1887......... 57,000,000 
In farmers’ hands March, 1, 1887..... 122,000,000 
Crop Of A887t=. Sek nce eee 456,000,000 
Consumption, 12 months............ 280,000,000 
Seed, spring and fall... 5225. scons 52,000,000 
Exported March 1, 1887, to March 1, 
1888 Ft 2 uc bec noe eee 143,000,000 
Visible supply March 1, 1888 ........ 38,000,000 
In farmers’ hands March 1, 1888..... 132,000,000 
LOtdsS oc sco. ee eg tess Coe ee 645,000,000 635,000,000 


“‘An absolute count of all these fragments of annual 
distribution between the bin of the producer and the 
mouth of the consumer is impossible. If calculated by 
mouths instead of years, the elements of difficulty increase 
from the unequal distribution of the several months. 
Therefore, the demonstration aboye, with an apparent 


discrepancy in either case of 1 or 2 per cent., is close 
enough to establish the consistency and reliability of these 
annual returns; and a nearer result would inevitably be 
assumed to be not carefully revised and consolidated 
returns, but deliberately dovetaileé assumptions of a few 
known and prominent factors of distribution. The last 
two years have been seasons of average yield and area, 
the last with greater area and very slightly less yield per 
acre than the former, with no materia] difference in the 
product. The assumption by many that the crop of 1886 
was essentially larger than that of 1887 is a palpable error. 
There was less in certain states and more in others; and 
there was in some quarters, notably in Dakota, a surplus 
from former years not counted in the proportion of the 
crop of 1886 remaining on hand March 1 last, which 
slightly enlarged the distribution. 

“The record of full years for a period shows fairly the 
consistency of our returns. The annual estimates, made 
before tne export and domestic distribution had occurred, 
thus compare in detail and in aggregate: 


Production— For food. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
8805055. .s haan a Roe ee eee 408,549,868 242,086,655 
1881 AS eo aii oe aig Dae 383,280,090 235,249,812 
POSRs ais soa cs eran obi hier ores 504,185,470 255,500,000 
ISAS ccs Seno oe ee 421,086,160 259,500,000 
TRAE oe Gen oe ree OR 512,763,900 265,000,000 
LSS so sess ve Base ee eee eee 357,112,000 271,000,000 
S86 Ses aa EA eee 457,218,000 277,000,000 
Total... os255 22 cre een eee 3,184,195,488 1,805,336,467 
447,742,213 257,905,210 


For seed— Exportation Total distribu- 

Bushels. —Bushels. tion—Bushels. 

18805 is Ga te eee ae 56,563,530 186,321,514 484,971,699 
TEBE Si -e ones 55,215,573 121,892,389 412,357,774 
1882 Nats eaeonseecn 52,770,312 147,811,316 456,081,628 
DBRS Byes cae 54,683,389 111,534,182 425,717,571 
ARSE OF e qonts mab aarse 55,266,239 132,570,367 452,836,606 
ASB iy Steamer eee 51,474,906 94,565,794 417,040,700 
1886 CdSe. oso eeie 51,528,658 153,804,970 482,333,628 
377,502,607 948,500,532 3,131,339,606 

Average.... 53,928,944 135,500 076 447,334,229 


‘Thus, in seven years, since 1879, the average of annual 
estimates is 447,742,213 bushels, and the distribution 
447,334,229 bushels. This is marvelous closeness, espe- 
cially in view of the fluctuating export, which cannot be 
measured when the estimate is made, ranging from 186,- 
321,514 to 94,565,794 bushels. Thus three-tenths of our 
wheat has been exported in the last seven years; and the 
proportion exported of the last crop (one-third) is only 
exceeded by the unprecedented volume and percentage of 
the crop of 1880.” : 


THE AMENDED COMMISSION RULE. 


The following is the complete text of the Commission 
Rule of the Chicago Board of Trade as it now stands with 
the amendments made March 15: 

The following rates of commission and brokerage, be- 
ing just and reasonable, are hereby established as the 
minimum charges which shall te made for the trans- 
action of the business hereinafter specified; by member- 
of this association. ~ 

For receiving, selling and accounting for the following 
kinds of property: 

For selling carload lots of wheat, rye and barley in 
store, free on board cars or vessels, on track, delivered, or 
to be shipped from any other point, 1c. per bushel. 

For selling carload lots of corn in store, 4c. per 
bushel. 

For selling corn otherwise than in store, 4c. per 
bushel. 

For selling carload lots of oats, 44c. per bushel. 

For selling canalboat loads of grain in stove or afloat, or 
free on board vessels, 4c. per bushel. 

For selling flaxseed in bulk, 1 per cent. 

For selling flaxseed in bags, 144 per cent. 

For selling clover seed in carload lots, 1 per cent. 

For selling clover seed in less than carload lots, 114 per 
cent. 

For selling timothy seed, 114 per cent. 

For selling all other seeds in bulk, 144 per cent. 

For selling dressed hogs in carload lots, 144 per cent. 

For selling dressed hogs in less than carload lots, not 
less than 114 per cent., nor to exceed 214 per cent. 

For selling bran, shorts and millstuffs, $3 50 per car. 

For selling corn meal and mixed feed, $5.00 per car. 

For selling broom corn, \c. per lb. 

In addition to the foregoing specified rates of commis- 
sion, there shall be charged the legal rate of interest on 
all advances, whether made on bills of lading or otherwise; 
also established rates of insurance upon all merchandise 
held in store or otherwise carried. Furthermore, there 
shall be charged all other legitimate expenses, such as 
storage, inspection, etc., which are necessarily incurred 
in caring for the property and guarding the interests of 
both consignor and consignee. Provided, that to mem- 
bers of the association or to firms, one of whose general 
partners isa member, or to corporations, one of whose 
executive officers is a member, one-half of the above rates 
of commission may be rebated, but all collateral cha’ ges 
as hereinbefore specified shall remain unchanged. 

For the purchase or sale and for the purchase and sale 
of property for immediate or future delivery, whether 
the contract for purchase or for sale be first made, as fol- 
lows: : 

On all kinds of grain in 1,000 and 5,000-bushel lots, or 
multiples thereof, $2 per 1,000 bushels, being one-fifth of 


1 cent per bushel; and in special cases, under special 
agreements, one-eighth of 1 cent per bushel. 

On lard in 50 and 250-tierce lots, or multiples thereof, 
5e. per tierce. 

On mess pork in lots of 50 and 250 barrel lots or multi- 
ples thereof, 5c. per barrel. 

On other meats in lots of 25,000 and 50,000 pounds, or ~ 
multiplies thereof, 25 cents per 1,000 pounds. , 

On flaxseed in carload lots, 1 per cent. 

On clover seed in carload lots, 1 per cent. 

On flaxseed in 5,000-bnshel lots, one-half of 1 cent per 
bushel. 

On all other seeds, 1% per cent. : 

For the purchase and shipment of grain by vessel: 

On rye and barley, one-half of 1 cent per bushel. 

On other grains, one-quarter of 1 cent per bushel. 

For the purchase and shipment of grain by rail, one- 
half of 1 cent per bushel. 

For the purchase and shipment of lard, mess pork, and 
all other meats, one-half of 1 per cent. a 

It is hereby provided that in cases where property is 
bought or sold for future delivery for account of members 
of this association, or for firms, one of whose general 
partners is a member, one-half of the foregoing minimum 
specified rates may be charged, and shall be the minimum 
rates in such cases, excepting that to resident members 
who personally do their own buying and selling, but who 
clear their contracts through other members or firms, one- ~ 
twentieth of 1 cent per bushel on grain, and the same rela- 
tive rate on provisions may be charged, and shall be the 
minimum rates of commission in such cases. Nothing in 
this rule shall be so construed as to prevent special agree- 
ments by which higher rates of commission may be charged’ 
in special cases. 

For brokerage the minimum rates shall be: . 

On all kinds of grain, 1214c. per 1,000 bushels. 

On lard, one-half of 1c. per barrel. 

On mess pork, one-half of 1c. per barrel. * 

On other meats, 244c. per 1,000 pounds. ‘ 

Higher rates of brokerage may be charged by special 
agreement, provided that such higher rates do not exceed 
double the minimum rates above named. Brokerage 
shall not be allowed to nor received by a member who 
makes his own transactions, but who places his contracts 
with another member or with a firm, one of whose part- 
ners is a member of the association. : 

A member of this association shall not transact ner 
shall he offer to transact any business for a person who is 
not a member, at any rate of commission fixed for trans- 
acting business between members. A member shall not 
transact nor shall he offer to transact any business for 
any person at any smaller rate of commission than is fixed 
by this rule, and for the purpose of removing opportunity 
for the evasion of this rule, members are hereby probib- 
ited from transacting or from offering to transact any 
business on a division of commissions, in consideration of 
or in compensation for business furnished, or to be fur- 
nished, procured or to be procured, except as provided in 
the foreguing section. : 

If a member, firm or incorporated company accused of 
violating this rule shall, when demanded, refuse to sub- 
mit such records or memoranda in his, their, or its books, 
correspondence, etc., as may have reference to the spe- 
cific charge or charges of which such member, firm or 
incorporated company shall stand accused—to a special. 
committee of the Board of Directors of this Association, 
or to the Board of Directors, for their examination or in- 
vestigation, such refusal shall be accepted as prima facie 
evidence of the gnilt of such member, firm or incorpora- 
ted company. 

When any member of this Association shall be found 
guilty by its Board of Directors of violating any of the 
provisions or requirements of sections 3 and 4 of this rule, 
he shall, for the first offense, be suspended from all the 
privileges of the Board of Trade of the city of Chie 
for not less than one year; and for the second offense he 
shall be expelled from the said Board of Trade. ~ 


“3 


A HINT TO CRANKS. 


[The above embodies the idea of all perpetual motion 
machines. The bellowsturns the windmill and the wind- 
mill blows the bellows. The device is not patented and 
its counterparts ought not to be, as they are all base 
imitations. ] : 


The elevator and flour mill of the Crowder Milling Co. 


at Edwardsville, Ill., has been destroyed by fire. Loss) 
$30,000. 


cost of £630,000, 
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Grain tolls through the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals are again fixed at 2 cents per ton. 


The Toledo Grain Trimmers’ Union has made a price 
of $1.50 per thousand bushels for this Season. 


Grain freights by lake at Chicago have dropped a 
quarter of a cent or down to 2:cents on corn, a number of 
charters being made at this figure. 


The Illinois & Michigan Canal was opened for naviga- 
tion from Bridgeport to La Salle Tuesday, April 10. 
Boats will be allowed to draw four feet eight inches. 


It is stated that the Dominion government has decided 
to abandon for the present, the scheme for the construc- 
tion of a canal on the Canadian side at Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Suez Canal was opened in 1869. It has been thir- 
teen years in the process of construction and is not yet 
fully completed. It has a depth of twenty-six feet and 
forty hours are required for the passage of a vessel. 


The Tay Canal, connecting Perth (Ont.) with the Rideau 
Canal, and costing nearly $250,000, was completed last 
fall to the outskirts of the town. It will now be finished 
by building the approaches and three steel bridges at a 
cost of $10,000 each. 


The Citizens’ Association of Chicago proposes to con- 
struct at its own expense a canal six miles long, between 
the Desplaines River and the south fork of the Chicago 
River, on condition that the government will continue the 
improvement down the Desplaines to the Illinois and 
thence to the Mississippi. 


The New York Press says: ‘‘ ‘Free canals’ is the coming 
policy of the Canadian government. New York state, 
with a great canal connecting the fresh water seas with 
the ocvan, lying entirely within its borders, must maintain 
its internal waterways at all hazards, and adopt the most 
liberal canal policy possible.” 


There is a project on foot to induce Congress to take an 
interest in the enlargement of the Miami & Erie Canal in 
Ohio, so that government vessels can pass readily from 
the lakes and the Mississippi. Such an improvement 
would open the way for an extensive trade between the 
Northern and Southern cities. 


The Chicago Board of Trade directory have passed 
resolutions declaring themselves in favor of the construc- 
tion of the Nicaraguan Canal, under American auspices 
and control, and that the bill to that end which has already 
passed the Senate, and is now pending in the House of 
Reprezentatives, is worthy of the support and advocacy 
of the Illinois Representatives in Congress. 


A meeting was held April 9 by the merchants on the 
New York Produce Exchange interested in. advocating 
the passage of the bill appropriating $1,000,000 for 
further improvements of the canals of the state in general, 
and the Erie Canal in particular. Last year the legislature 
spent $550,000 in canal improvements. The Dill is 
opposed by a number of the senators.’ The merchants 
are decidedly in favor of it. 


_ At a meeting of the Chicago Board of Marine Under- 
writers, held Saturday afternoon, the following schedule 
of insurance rates on grain cargoes was decided upon, to 
go into effect to day and continue until further notice: 
Lake Michigan ports, 25 cents; Georgian Bay, 60 cents; 
Lake Erie, 60 cents; Lake Ontario, 85 cents; Port Huron 
and Detroit River, 50 cents; Ogdensburg, 90 cents; Mon- 
treal, $1.50. 


Two movements of interest to vesselmen are now on 
foot in Chicago. The one is the formation of a Marine 
Trade Council, having control of all the labor interests at 
that point, and the other is the organization of the steam- 
boat men as Knights of Labor. The object is to unite 
the different organizations heretofore existing, to define 
the duties of each occupation around vessels, and to keep 
off encroachments on what the unions believe is their 
especial province. 


The Canadian government is now considering the ques- 
tion of removing tolls on all canals, which now only con- 
tribute ab ut $500.000 annually to the treasury. Canada 
has already expended $50,000,000 on canals, and the new 
scheme contemplated of building a 14-foot canal from 
Lake Superior to tidewater, will call for $12,000.000 
more, of which parliament will be asked to vote $1,500,- 
000 this session. The total appropriation on account of 
canals now asked from parli ment is $3,127,000. 


Tn France canal navigation is much more utilized and 
yalued than in England, and the waterways are especially 
looked after by the government, which has recently un- 
dertaken a large expenditure for their further develop- 
ment. 
is about adding two important links in the chain of water 
communication, a canal 163 miles long from Dortmund to 


‘Emden harbor, to cost £3,233,000, and the improvement 


of navigation from the Oder at Furstenberg to the Upper 
Spree at Berlin, a distance of 54 miles, at an estimated 
A canal has also been built 


Germany also has an extensive canal system and. 


Isthmus of Corinth, four miles long, connecting the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic with the Archipelago and 
Black Sea. Russia has recently completed a maritime 
canal between Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, 18 miles 
long and 22 feet deep, over a floor 276 feet in width. 


The canals committee of the Albany Legislature 
brought -in two reports upon, the bill, appropriating 
$1,000,000 for canal improvement. The majority report 
signed by six of the eleven members of the committee, cut 
down the appropriation to $580,000, divided as follows: 
Erie Canal, $300,000; Champlain Canal, $105,000; Oswego 
Canal, $60.000; Black River Canal, $20,000; Havana 
Basin, $20,000; and Cayuga and Seneca Canal, $25,000. 
The minority report recommended the passage of the bill 
as originally drawn. 


The report of Col. Plumb on the Hennepin Canal pro- 
ject, has been presented to the House Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals, and adopted by*them. It gives an 
elaborate presentation of all the physical facts connected 
with the proposed improvement, such as the extent, popu- 
lation and resources of the Mississippi Valley, and the 
immense system of natural waterways that traverse it; the 
lake system, extending for 1,800 miles along the Northern 
part of the United States, and points out the fact that the 
Illinois River is a natural canal from its mouth to La 
Salle, having a fall of only twenty-seven feet nine inches 
in that entire distance. It is shown that it is only twenty- 
nine miles through the obstruction or ridge that stands in 
the way of the waters of the lakes flowing as they once 
did down the valley of the Desplaines River and the 
Illinois River. The cost of making a channel through 
the obstruction is said to be greatly reduced by using the 
Desplaines River to within six miles of Chicago. Two 
schemes are proposed for carrying out the improvements. 
One termed the propeller scheme, contemplates a channel 
of sufficient depth to take lake craft through from the 
lakes to the Gulf.of Mexico during certain portions of the 
year, and would require a cutting through the obstruction 
of a channel 200 feet in width and sixteen feet deep, or 
160 feet wide by twenty-two feet deep, so as to secure a 
flow of water at the rate of two miles an hour. The 
other plan is called the river steamboat scheme, and pro- 
poses to improve the Illinois River up to Lake Joliet, and 
so up the Desplaines River with the canal of the same 
capacity, the locks being 350x75 feet, with seven feet of 
water. The object is to make it practicable to carry river 
steamboats of 1,000 tons burden through from New 
Orleans to Chicago. The report also refers to the con- 
struction of such a canal as important from a military or 
naval standpoint, and says that in a single military con- 
test with any other nation, the cost of the canal would be 
pore than defrayed by the advantage to our armies arising 

rom it. 


A PREVENTIVE FOR CHINCH BUGS. 


N. E Allen of Beaver Dam, Wis, in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, gives some excellent suggestions to farmers 
how to free themselves from these vandals of the fiel]. 
He has studied the nature and habits of the insect, and 
has arrived at the following conctusions. First, that 
they are a bug and not a beetle; the latter dig, the former 
crawl, and find their way between the lumps to the tender 
roots of the plant, where the female lays her eggs. 
Second, after the eggs are laid the old bugs die. Third, 
the bugs are suckers and not chewers, that is, they draw 
their food throngh a bill like afly or mosquito, thrusting 
it through the tender bark of roots and sucking the juice 
or sap, thus destroying the grain or greatly weakening its 
growth. The fourth characteristic is, that there are two 
broods in a year. If the second brood develop when the 
grain is ripe and they can find no more food in it, they 
go to the cornfield and find their sustenance there. Usually 
in about ten days after the grain is harvested, the bugs 
that have grown in the grain will develop and have wings 
and will breed again and lay eggs in corn if they can find 
it, if not, in tame or Hungarian grass; these become the 
bugs that go into winter quarters and live through the 
winter in a dormant state until the warm weather of 
spring. 

Now for the remedies. Mr. Allen says as the bug can- 
not dig, the first thing isto have the ground made as 
smooth as possible after the grain has been sown at a 
uniform depth. To do this have a stick or plank seven 
or eight feet long, attach a good team, and within an 
hour after the cultivator has gone over the land, before 
the soil has had time to harden, get on the stick and go 
over it. flattening and smoothing it thoroughly, At the 
time of seeding also, sow clover seed mixed with plaster 
and salt, except on prairie land, when salt without the 
plaster will serve every purpose, besides making the grain 
fill well. The salt acts as a solvent to dissolve the lumps 
and to fill up the cracks, and in Mr. Allen’s opinion 
enters into the sap of the grain rendering it poisonous or 
distasteful to the bug. The clover makes a thick mat and 
they will not live where itis. They will not eat it, nor 
any plants of the same family. Mr. Allen mentions an 
instance in his own experience, where such a course of 
treatment resulted in saving a large crop of wheat, when 
in eyery other field in the vicinity the crop was an entire 
failure owing to the immense quantities of the bugs. 
The field contained a little over 52 acres and the yield 
was 33.4 bushe's per acre, of such heavy wheat that the 
machines could hardly cut it. 

The experiment is certainly worth a trial, and as Mr. 
Allen says he has no patent on his plan, and as salt is 
chean, we see no reason why the farmers should not try 
to save themselves from financial loss and worry of spirit, 


on the | consequent on the ravages of this miserable little pest. 


decision was reversed by the Supreme Court, which ruled 
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Bill of Lading. 


The indorsement of a bill of lading is but an assign- 
ment of the shipper’s obligation and of the property 
called for in the bill. It involves no promise to do ‘any- 
thing toward forwarding the property, nor any duty for 
the performance of which the carrier had therein agreed. 
—Maypbee vs. Tregent, Supreme Court of Michigan. 


Fraud-—-Warehouse Receipt. 


The law does not allow a purchaser to shut his eyes 
in the face of well grounded suspicion. But fraud in a 
sale must be established by legitimate inferences and can- 
not be inferred from the mere fact that the seller is em- 
barrassed. A bank taking a warehouse receipt in pledge 
from a trader whom it knows to be in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances is not therefore bound to inquire as to the 
motives of the pledgor in making the pledge, nor to the 
disposition he intends to make of his property.—Gaff et 
al. vs. Fourth National Bank, St. Louis Court of Appeals. 


Marine Insurance. 


A policy of marine insurance which contains a stipula- 
tion that in case of loss or misfortune the insurer would 
contribute ratably to expenses incurred by the assured or 
their agents in and about the recovery of the insured 
cargo, was issued by a corporation of the state of Con- 
necticut, also doing business inthe state of Ohio. The 
cargo was sunk in waters of the state of Michigan, and 
labor was expended in efforts to recoverit. Held, that 
the breach of such stipulation on the part of the insurer 
constitutes a cause of action against the company cogniz- 
able by the laws of this state.—Handy et al. vs, Avtna 
Insurance Company, Supreme Court of Ohio. 


Bohemian Oats Contracts Invalid. 


The Supreme Court of Michiganlately rendered a decis- 
ion of interest to farmers in the case of McNamara ys. 
Gaggett. It appeared that in 1885 Gaggett purchased 
Bohemian oats, and gave his note to one Griffen, who 
sold the note to McNamara. Gaggett refused to pay the 
note, claiming that there was not adequate consideration. 
Judgment went against him in the trial court, but its 


that the contract for which the note was given was frau- 
dulent, and, therefore, not binding on the defendant. 
The terms of the contract, the court said. were at war 
with public policy, and were, therefore, null and void. 
It is-said that this decision will make void notes for about 
$50,000, given upon Bohemian oats contracts in the state. 


Carrier—Bill of Lading. 


el. A bill of lading is only presumed to contain the con- 
tract of the carrier and shipper in relation to the !ranspor- 
tation of the goods at the time of the shipment. and has 
no connection with a prior broken contract to furnish 
transportation. 

2. Where the carrier agreed to have cars at a certain 
place and have them there, and two days afterward the 
goods were shipped and a bill of lading given such bill of 
lading has no connection with the prior broken contract. 

8. Where the carrier knows the existence of certain 
facts and that certain damages will result from his failure 
to furnish cars as agreed, such damages as actually occur 
from such known circumstances may be given by the 
jury.—Huamilton vs. Western R. Co, 8.C. N.C. June 3, 
1887. 


Grain Insurance. C 


The defendant insured grain in thirty-three elevators on 
condition that it should be liable only for such proportion 
of the loss as the amount of the insurance bore to the 
whole value of the insured property described, and that 
it should not be liable to contribute more than one-tenth 
of the amount of the insurance on the property described, 
Also, that the insured should be entitled to recover no 
greater proportion of the loss from defendant than the 
amount insured by it bore to the whole sum insured on 
said property, whether such insurance -should be by 
general or specific policies, and without reference to the 
solvency or liability of the other insurers. All the policies 
had schedules annexed setting forth the elevators and 
the storage capacity allowed to each. //e/d, that there was 
other insurance on the elevators insured by the defendant 
to the amount which was to the whole sum insured by 
such other policies, as the value of the grainin the thirty- 
three elevators bore to the value of the grain in all the 
elevators. <Aiso, that this amount was the proportion in 
which the more general policies were liable to contribute 
with defendant where such contribution would fully 
indemnify the insured.—Barnes & MeGill and David 
Dows & Co, vs. Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Unit- 
ed States Cirewit Court, District of Minnesota. 


The Russian wheat production, according to the official 
estimate, including Poland and Finland, is 50,683,069 
bushels above the average of ten years, 
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“Tic kets oF anbanrbershlp in the New York Produce 
Exchange have been selling at $1,550. 

Memberships of the New York Stock Exchange are 
$19,000, and of the Chicago Board of Trade $1,700. 

The merchants on the New York Produce Exchange 
have adopted resolutions protesting against a bill before 
the Albany legislature, which gives the legislature the 
right to fix elevator charges. 

The Mankato (Minn.) Board of Trade has adopted a 
resolution protesting against placing flaxseed and linseed 
oil on the free list; as is done in the Mills’ bill, and 
requesting ths members of Congress from that state to 
vote against it, 

At the regular monthly meeting for April of the Balti- 
more Cora and Floir B xchange, the following were elected 
as members: C. B. Loney, R. W. Graves, O. W. Cooke 
and George B. Mudge. The following were elected flour 
inspectors: Wm. H. Manler, Jonas Winter, Jr., and W. 
P. Newcomer. 

The Toronto Board of Trade having learned that a 
quantity of Manitoba and other barley, badly mixed with 
foreign grains and seeds, is being offered throughout 
Ontario for seed, calls the attention ‘of buyers to the fact, 
and urges the farmers to see that the.good reputation 
Ontario enjoys for growing fine barley, is “not “affected by 
the introduction of prairie and other seeds into their land 
which it will take years to get rid of. 


The organization known as the “‘Chamber of Com- 
merce” is the direct outgrowth of the grain business of 
Minneapolis, and although of comparatively recent birth, 
its growth has been commensurate with that of the in. 
terest it represents as well as of all the material interests 
of this phenomenally rapid city. As early as 1876 Col. 
G. D. Rodgers, now engaged in publishing the Dadly 
Market Record, embarked in business as a grain commis- 
sion merchant. His efforts did not result very satisfac- 
torily, and he abandoned the attempt for the time. It was 
not until 1879 or 1880 that this branch of the business 
secured its first real footho!d. It gained strength fast, and 
in the spring of 1881 Mr. Rodgers conceived the idea of 
organizing a Chamber of Commerce. The idea was 
favorably received; but the opinion was pretty. general 
that the time was hardly ripe for it yet. In the fall of 
that year, however, a meeting of those interested was 
held, and the movement given definite shape. An organ- 
ization was soon effected and started out with about one 
hundred members. |The price of membership was $25 
In the course of a few months it was decided to advance 
the price to $100, and limit the membership to six hundred. 
The announcement brought a rush of applicants and the 
limit was nearly reached. The price was subsequently 
advanced to $500, but no original memberships were ever 
issued at a greater rate than $25. |The membership first 
gained included many who had no direct interest in the 
business, and enough have always been found willing sto 
sell to supply the legitimate demands due to the actual 
growth of business. Two years after organization the 
Chamber decided to have a building for its own occu- 
pancy. This was completed in the spring of 1884 and is 
one of the most imposing structures in the city. Two 
years later the demands for office room exceeded its ca- 
pacity, ard Mr. W. H. Eustis, a local capitalist, erected 
the Corn Exchange building just across the street. This 
is fully occupied and the prospects are good for still an- 
other elegant office building in the same locality to supply 
the ever increasing wants of the grain men. From the 
first the busin+ss on ‘Change has increased rapidly in 
volume, but received its greatest impetus from the retire- 
ment of the Millers’ Association two years ago. There is 
in constant progress a concentration of the grain business 
at this point, the ranks of the grain men receiving acces- 
sions from Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, and all Eastern 
markets, as well as from the country west where the 
smaller interests, representing from one to half a dozen 
elevators, are gradually crystalizing into large lines which 
feel the necessity for representation at the grain center. 
In the face of the-e facts the statement has been fre- 
quently made that the grain business of Minneapolis is 
declining, and its supremacy in this respect would soon 
pass away. It is only a few days since a prominent Chi- 
cago Man Came up here and bought fifty cars of wheat to 
supply Eastern customers whom he had previously sup- 
plied from his own market, and he will, doubtless, soon 
pects his base of operations to this point.—Milling 

wWweneer, 


CORN IN ITALY. 


The cultivation of corn in Italy has become an jmpor- 
tant industry, and while it is hard to associate such a 
matter-of-fact pursuit with the soft air, tropical skies and 
constitutional tiredness of the inhabitants of that Janguor- 
ous clime, it may be that the unwonted exercise is just 
what is needei to develop the latent energies of the chil- 
dren of Italy, and make of them amore useful nation. 
The crop of last year is reported as about 89 45 per cent. 
of the average crop. There seems to be no reason why 
this cereal should not do well in Italy, and the peasant of 
Pal eeny be instructed how to use it as an article of 
ood, 


ELEVATOR CHARGES AND THE 
GRAIN TRADE. 


{Speech of Wm. E. Cleary at Buffalo. ] 


I was sent here by the Canal Boatmen’s Association, of 
which body I have the honor to be president, to say a few 
words iv favor of Bill No 36, intrcduced in the Assembly 
by Mr. Sheldon.. The bill allows five eighths of one cent a 
bushel for weighing, elevating and delivering. On taking 
an ordinary cargo of 8,000 bushels, that reduction would 
amount to $50. That is in making a direct transfer. 
This, we think, is a fair price, taking all things into con- 
sideration. The 8,000-bushel estimate is made on wheat. 
The same boat will carry about 8 600 bushels of corn, 
which would pay about $5350, or if a cargo of oats, the 
boat would carry 15,000 bushels, making about $93.75. 
We think that is fair pay for the service. The elevators 
have several other sources of revenue, such as profit on 
the trimming, blowing and screening, storage, etc., with 
which the bill before you does not interfere, so that on 
the whole we believe our bill to be a tair and reasonable 
measure. If we are to have any legislation, the most con- 
servative men among you will agree that we are moderate 
in our demands. The time consumed in the transfer of a 
cargo of 8,000 bushels is two or three hours. We must 
consider in this connection that it takes two or three days 
to discharge the same boat loaded with coal or lumber. 
On general principles fixed charges operate favorably on 
transportation routes. It makes the comparison betwen 
ours and other routes favorable to us, and thus increases 
shipments. Elevator owners are 1} ke other people. They 
collect a high rate if they are allowed to. Now, since the 
trust is formed, they can reduce the rates as they are less- 
ening their expenses by combining their business and re- 
ducing their pay-rolls. I was told this week by a man 
who had been employed as a clerk or superintendent in a 
big storage warehouse concern in New York, that he had 
been dis charged and many others, and that those who had 
gone into this combination expected to make $150,000 by 
the saving which this combination would effect. I have 
understood that men pretending to represent \abor organ- 
izations are opposed to this measure. Nothing could be 
more foolish than such opposition. Everything that at- 
tracts commrrce benefits directly the workingman. The 
more bushels of grain that are carried, the more men there 
are wanted to handle it. Let us cut off all fancy charges; 
let us attract business, instead of repelling. 
A man having grain in Chicago will. send it to the sea- 
board by the cheapest route. The New York Produce 
Exchange has been attacking the railroads for discrimi- 
nating against New York, but if they will properly protect 
the canals, canal grain, from all overcharges, the canal 
will protect them against all railroad discriminations. “I 
am almost convinced that the elevator owners are begin- 
ning to see the necessity of this reduction themselves 
Now the rates of wharfage are established in the city of 
New York by law, and the amount the law sllows is just 
the amount collected. The reason it was established by 
law was no doubt to prevent combinations being made 
that would injure the trade. 

The question was asked of the gentleman who bad just 
taken his seat, why it was that there was only 30 cents 
charged to Boston and other ports, and 83 to New York. 
I think that the real reason of that probably is 10 be found 
in the high port charges. I know that the foreign salt 
dealers say they would prefer to send salt to Philadelphia 
ata price fifty cents or a dollar a ton Jess than to New 
York, because the wharfage and general port charges are 
so high in the latter city. I only mention this as an ar- 
gument to show that the less all fixed charges are, the 
more popular the route will be, and the more likely are 
large quantities to go through by that route. Of course, 
we in representing the boatmen on this question, looked 
at it just as some of you gentlemen assume we did. That 
is to say, we believed that unless the route is popularized 
by low rates, low fixed charges, that the grain, the over- 
plus of grain, would’go off in other directions. It is just 
exactly like a dam; if the channel is kept perfectly clear, 
the water will run in one direction; if it be filled with 
mud or other matter, it overflows and passcs off in other 
directions. We are desirous to keep the grain running in 
the direction of the Erie Canal, so that we may carry it, 
and at the same time we are arguing New York’s case, 
both the city and the State, because it is to the interest of 
everybcdy in the State of New York, and particularly in 
the city of New York, to keep the grain coming in this 
direction. 

Now, you might say that the men have large properties 
there, the storehouse owners, elevator owners, would 
have a greater interest in that ma'ter than we could have, 
because of -the money they have invested in their eleva- 
tors and storehouses. While that may be true, here is a 
picture which I hold in my hand of an elevator in New- 
port News. There are gentlemen in New York doing 
business at the Produce Exchange, the principal grain 
handlers there. elevator owners, Annan & Co., who own 
that elevator at Newport News. The certificates of the grain 
at their elevator are handled in the Produce Exchange in 
New York just the same as if it were stored in New 
York. Now, there is no reason why these gentlemen 
would not just assoon handle that grain at Newport 
News as in New York, if there is any more money to be 
made by so doing. But it is not so with the canal boat- 
men. They cannot run to Newport News. Their interests 
are identical with the state’s interests. These others are 
mercantile interests that will change from one place to 
another as the owner of the capital may see fit. That 
puts me in mind of an argument which Alexander Orr, 
of David Dows & Co., at one time made on the free 
question. The gist of the argument was that a man in 
Chicago telegraphs to a New York capitalist asking him 


if he will advance so many thousand dollars upon: a 
million bushels of corn for shipment to Baltimore. He 
| answers: ‘‘Yes; but why to Baltimore instead of New ~ 
York?” The reply came back: “Tbe charge on board 
vessel in Baltimore is one-eighth or one quarter of a cent 
less than in New York.” Mr. Orr, who is a very 
elequent gent!eman, and is now an elevator owner, gave 
this illustration to show that as the previous speaker had 
said, a fraction of a cent a bushel would divert grain 
from one route to another, and, therefore, that the 
fraction of a cent being in favor of the other port, brought 
to it that million or two million bushels of grain. I have . 
here an article taken from the New York World about 
the time that elevator was built, which goes over the case 
pretty thoroughly. The New York World was a pretty. 
reliable paper at that time, I guess. That article speaks 
of the influence of that enterprise upon commerce as 
likely to be very great, that the elevator has a capacity of 
1,600,000 bushels, and that itis provided with all the 
modern improvements. Itis now ready for business.’ 
The article says the meaning of this is significant, and 
its influence upon the Atlantic sea-board grain exporting 
cities cannot fail to be an appreciable one, for the enter- 
prise is distinctly in the interest of New York. The fact 
of the matter is, however, that it is in the interest of New 
York capitalists, but not in the interest of New York as 
an industrial point. With the exception of Port Royal, 
Newport News is the best port along the Atlantic sea 
coast, the largest steam vessels come to its docks; no 


‘a thousand bushels 


pilot is necessary in entering the harbor, a saving of $250 
in fees thus being effected as against this port. The office 
of the enterprise is in New York City, and_the business. 
will be done there, and not in Baltimore or Richmond or 
Newport News, for New York capitalists own the bulk 
of the stock. 

Annan & Co., who own and run the grain elevator in 
Jersey City, and the Dows and Columbia Stores in 
Brooklyn, are 1o handle the project. Consignments are 
to be made to New York dealers precisely as at present; 
certificates will be handled on the floor of the Produce 
Exchange where daily reports of shipments, ete., will be 
daily received. The character of the grain received will 
be substantially like that received at Baltimore. Ocean 
freight at Newport is as low as that of Baltimore, or even 
lower, and as low as that of New York. This project 
may result in less wheat coming to this city, but the busi- 
ness will be here. That is what this article says. It 
means, however, that the capital of the business will be 
there, which does not suit the men who handle the grain. 

I presume you would like to know how this bill which 
is before us affects the charges for handling grain. The 
present charge is one-half cent a bushel for elevating 
and one-half for weighing, that is the present price. On 
8,000 bushels it would make $40 for each service, and the 
process for we'ghing is a very light matter. The weigh- 
master stands here and pulls the bottom of the hopper 
whenever the scale balances, and it drops through.- AJl 
the expenses which the weighing necessitates is the use of 
the scale and the service of a man for two or three hours 
while the grain is passing through the scale. Now, after 
it goes through, it hasto dumpsomewhere. If it dumped 
itself in its own elevator, on the dock or anywhere, you 
would have to get it out of the way so that you can spout 
it into the ship as the most reasonable and natural way of 
ge ting rid of it, and then men go down and trimit. The 
regular price paid to the men who do the trimming is two 
dollars a thousand bushels. The charge to the grain is 
seven dolars a thousand bushels on one kind of vesselsand 

eight dollars a thousand bushels on all double-decked 
vessels, As most of the vessels which carly grain are 
double-decked, you might place the cost at forty dol’ars 
for the elevating, forty dollars for the weighing, and 
sixty-four dollars for the trimming. That is one bundred 
and forty-four dollars that the elevator receives for bree 
or four hours’ work for a cargo of eight thousand bushels 
of wheat. It is more on corn, and still move on oats, be- 
cause the rate is the same, and the quantity is a great 
deal larger for the tonnage. But lam making the mini- 
mum, so that we say that it is one hundred and forty-four 
dollars for the transfer, occupying from two to three 
hours. Out of that they pay two or three dollars a thou- 
sand bushels to the men for trimming the grain in the 
vessels, which leaves them a margin cf six dollars a thou- 
sand. They pay to the men who shovel up to the leg of 
the elevator in the canal boat when it is discharged, $1.50 
That is twelve dollars. In other 
words, they pay $1.50 a thousand bushels for trimming 
to the ‘leg, and $2 a thousand bushels to the men for trim- 
ming the grain in the vessel. 


Austria-Hungary had in 1887 the largest wheat crop 
for ten years, and but asmall proportion of her surplus 
has so far been exported. Egypt. that in 1886-87 exported 
scarcely any wheat, bas harvested an average crop, and 
will probably have a full average surplus. Roumania 
had a large wheat crop in 1887, 


Russia is the largest competitor of the United States for 
the grain trade of Great Britain. The United States has 
for several years past raised, on an average, 436 000,000 
bushels of wheat, and exported 133,000,000 bushels, The 
average crop of Russia for the same period has been 227,- - 
000,000 bushels, and the export 70,000,C00 bushels. ~ 


The yearly average of Buropean wheat producticn for 
a period of about ten years is about 1,172,356,052 bushels, 
the basis being chiefly from official figures, some of the 
unimportant countries being estimated or partly e: eae 
ted. The production in 1885 was 63,585,478 bushels a 
the average, and that of 1887 was 110, 278,786 bushels 
above average, and that of 1886 was 30, 758, 869 bushels 
under average. : { 


- grain carriers. 
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Alress df omment. 


NOT FRIGHTENED, 


Chicago Board of Trade men are disposed to make light 
of the movement of country grain-dealers toward resisting 
the raids of the ‘‘bear” element on ’Change. They do 
not exactly see how the rural operators are going to inter- 
fere successfully with the natural course of business, and 
hold up a market whose tendency is to go down. When 
wheat and corn show a disposition to take a drop; they 
generally drop The experience of Harper and the rest 
of the Fidelity Bank crowd last June in trying to ‘“‘bull” 
wheat above its normal price, might serve the country 
dealers as a hint of what lies before them. A little fresh 
blood is needed in the Chicago market, and the gentlemen 
from the rural regions will be heartily welcome.— Chicago 
Hvening Journal. 


BIG MONEY IN IT, 


We call the attention of our readers to the surprising 
statement made in another column by a grain scooper. 
It shows that a tower elevator, costing $20,000, and run- 
ning at half capacity, at the present rate of handling grain 
imposed by the elevator ring at Buffalo, makes a net 
profit each season of a little more than the entire cost of 
-ils construction, The only reply that the members of the 
elevator ring at Buffalo make to the charges against 
them is that they are earning and paying only moderate 
dividends. The figures presented by our correspondent 
prove that these ‘‘moderate dividends” must be on an 
enormously inflated capital, and that the combination is 
grinding out of the boatmen of this state a profit of over 
100 per cent. a year. Twenty thousand boatmen appeal 
to the legislature for relief, and we trust it will be speedily 
granted.— Albany Hoening Journal. 


FARMERS’ ELEVATORS, 


Much interest and activity is being manifested in the 
Northwest by the farmers of that region in forming stock 
companies among themselves for the purpose of building 
grain warehouses and elevators. By this means they can 

store their grain in these buildings, and borrow money on 
it if need be, instead of selling at low prices, as has been 
the case heretofore. The majority of the farmers are 
poor, and generally have to sell their crops as soon as 
harvested, the result being that for two or three months 
after harvest the large receiving points and railroads lead- 
ing to them have often been blockaded with grain, which 
fact was only too gladly taken advantage of by the 
“bears” in forcing Row values, which of course re- 
dounded to the injury of the farmers. Under the new 
plan the trouble will be avoided to a great extent, and 
cannot but be beneficial to the grangers.—Millers’ Re- 
wlew, 


THE WHEAT TRADE OF MINNEAPOLIS, 


Owing to the way the crops are marketed—the bulk 
coming forward in the fall and early winter, causing 
heavy accumulations here—and the extremely low 
charges imposed by the elevator companies, this has been 
during the last few years a favorite field of operation for 
One or two of the large elevator com- 
panies do a large business in this line on their own ac- 
count. This class of investors always stand ready to 
take any surplus not wanted for immediate consumption, 
which has rendered it at nearly all times an exceedingly 
favorable market for sellers. With the facts of the vast 
extent of virgin soil as yet unvexed by the plow, the un- 
abated vigor with which railroad building is being prose- 
cuted, and the constant improvements which millers are 
making in their facilities for the manufacture of flour, 
together with the past record and present standing of the 
business, the reader has the materials for forming an 
opinion as to the future prospects’ of Minneapolis as a 
grain market, and as to whether her fortunes in that re- 
spect are on the wane or not.—Milling Hngineer. 


HOLY SMOKE! 


Do the farmers and grain growers of Missouri know 
that the price of every bushel of wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
barley raised by them is fixed by a grain pool composed 
of the proprietors of the thirteen elevators in St. Louis 
and East St. Louis? : 

Do the farmers and grain growers of Missouri know 
that they are robbed of from 5 to 15 cents a bushel on 
every bushel of grain shipped to the city of St. Louis by 
the manipulation of this grain pool? : 

Do the farmeis and grain growers of Missouri know 
that the gamblers’ den’ in the city of St. Louis, the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, is dominated and controlled by the 
elevator ring which controls the grain market of that city 
and fixes the grade of all grain going into the market? 

Do the farmers and grain growers of Missouri know 
that fifteen years ago the present proprietors of those ele- 
vators were poor men, most of them clerks working on 
salaries, and that to-day they are reckoned among the 
solid, substantial financiers of St. Louis, and that their 
respective fortunes ran up into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars? : 

Do the farmers and grain growers of Missouri know 
that not more than ten years ago David R. Francis, mayor 
of the city of St. Louis, and a prominent candidate for 
the democratic nomination for governor, was a clerk for 
the commission firm of Shryock & Rowland; that for 
years he has been the agent of the grain pool on the floor 
of the Merchants’ Exchange; that he has been one of the 


largest speculators (gamblers) in grain in that city; that he 
is always on the bear side of the market depressing the 
prices of grain, and never on the bull side, and that he is 
estimated to be worth to-day something near half a million 
of dollars, every cent of which has been made in specu- 
lating in farm products? 

Do the farmers and grain growers of Missouri know 
that this same D. R. Francis, mayor of the city of St. 
Louis, is now gallivanting up and down the state, driving 
down pegs and fixing things to secure the democratic 
nomination? 

Do the farmers and grain growers of Missouri who 
b long to the Farmers’ ..lliance, the grange and the agri- 
cultural wheel, know that unless they look to their prim- 
ary meeting and county conventions, the political wire 
pullers will succeed in sending delegates to nominate this 
tool and representative of the grain gamblers’ ring?— 

Vernon Cownty Press, Nevada, Mo. 


COMMENCE AT THE RIGHT END, 


It begins to look as though the people had no repre 
sentatives at Albany. Elevator and wharfage charges 
ought to have been restricted before the canals were made 
free. But to expend millions of dollars on canal im- 
provements, and permit the excessive terminai charges to 
be continued, is the biggest swindle ever perpetrated on a 
civilized people. The Albany Argus, Canal Advocate, 
and some Buffalo papers do not speak the truth when 
they say that the majority of the boatmen; want the canals 
improved first and would be satisfied with a reduction of 
termima) charges afterward. Only yesterday I was in a 
canal broker’s office, where a number of prominent brat 
owners were discussing the land question. One captain 
said that it would cost $10,000,000 to lengthen all the locks 
and deepen the canal to nine feet. Another captain 
echoed this opinion, and said it would take ten years to 
complete the work. Another said all this would not re- 
duce the cost of transportation over one cent a bushel, 
and all agreed that he was about right, Elevator and 
wharfage charges can be reduced 214 cents a bushel on 
grain, and give our commerce immediate relief, without 
costing the people anything—M. De Puy in Albany 
Hvening Journal.. 


OHIOAGO CORN INSPECTION. 


Receiving houses are not very well pleased with the 
rigid corn inspection here, and charge that it is driving 
away a large amount of business. As an instance, one 
house cites the case of one shipper who formerly sent all 
his grain to this market, and usually sold futures against 
it some time before it was shipped. Last week he shipped 
50,000 bushels corn straight through to the seaboard. If 
50 per cent. of it would have graded No. 2, under our 
rules, he would not only have shipped that corn here, but 
would have had futures sold against it here long ago. As 
it was he could not be sure that but a yery small propor- 
tion of it would be of contract grade, and this market lost 
not only the option business but the handling of the 
actual grain. That same shipper last ‘year sent nearly a 
million bushels of corn through instead of to Chicago and 
for the same reason, and that is only one instance. The 
inspection department say the inspection must be rigid in 
order to protect the buyer of futures here who expects 
and wants to have the corn delivered to him. As a 
matter of fact, all the trading in futures done here is on a 
grade which comprises a very inconsiderable portion of 
the actual grain handled. What the receivers want is to 
have the speculative and actual cash business done on the 
same grade, and then the cribber would be able to sell his 
corn here in advance, with some assurance that the grain 
he holds would fill the contract when he was ready to 
ship it. No especial fault is found with the inspection 
department, as it follows the rules laid down by the ware- 
house commissioners. The complaint is against these 
rules, and it is probable that some effort will be made to 
have them modified.—Chicago Daily Business. 


TOO MANY FARMERS. 


And yet, in a nation whose industries are thus liable to 
run into an enormous magnitude of development, it is 
necessary to keep a sharp lookout that, in no case, pro- 
duction be allowed to run into relative over-supply with 
consequent disastrous reaction. The present condition of 
Western agriculture affords a very emphatic illustration 
of the necessity for such precaution. Facts seem to in- 
dicate that the rapid development of our cereal resources 
has brought us to the verge of a change inthe distribution 
of our industries little short of revolutionary. The 
census returns show that, of the total population actively 
engaged in agriculture, trades, transportation, manufact- 
ures, mining and mechanical employments, no less than 
57 per cent. is devoted toagriculture. This ratio has been 
maintained, with but slight variations for several de- 
cades, and it was the proportion existing in 1880. As 
frequently indicated in our columns during late years, we 
could not with our vast current increase of population, 
continue to augment our grain crops in the same ratio as 
formerly without reaching a condition of excessive sup- 
ply. The exceptionally low and unprofitable prices of 
grain for the last two years is clear evidence that we have 
about reached that point. And yet, during these two 
years of low prices, the combined crops of wheat, corn 
and oats, have been almost exactly the same as those of 
the two years 1879 and 1880. hus with some 12,000, 
000 more home consumers than eight years ago, and no 
greater product of cereals than then, we have a depres- 
sion in the price of grain so entirely abnormal that it 
seems impossible that anything short of an important 
contraction of the crops can effect a wholesome readjust- 


ment. These facts seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the ranks of faiming are now full to repletion, and that 
from this-time forward, it will be impossible to contribute 
to this industry anything like the same proportion of our 
rapidly augmenting inerement of new population that we 
have done regularly for the last forty or fifty years.—J. 
Y, Commercial Bulletin. 


THE LAKES AND GULF WATER-WAY, 


The news from Washington is to the effect that ‘an 
order has been inserted ia the rivers and harbors bill for 
a survey of the linois and Desplaines rivers, with a 
view to finally getting a big water-way from the lakes to 
the Mississippi River’; but that the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee would not put into that bill anything about a 
canal between these rivers and the lakes. This action is 
no doubt in view of the policy which that committee 
seems of late to have adopted, not to entertain any pro- 
jects for the construction by the government of canals, 
but rather to confine its action strictly to rivers and har- 
bors. The order for asurvey of the Illinois and Desplaines 
rivers with a view to their becoming, with proper im- 
provements, a part of a great water-way between the lakes 
and the Mississippi is no doubt inserted upon the strength 
of the assurances that Chicago will make the connecting 
channels, and undoubtedly means that only upon that 
condition will the general government take a part in the 
work. Those who have studied the situation most care- 
fully have all the time insisted that if we are to have the 
water-way at any time in the near future, it must be by 
inducing Chicago to dig the channel at her own expense. 
The position taken by the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
is not, therefore, so unfavorable to the project as would at 
first appear, for if it is true that the success of the scheme 
depends upon Chicago doing this part of the work, the 
quicker that fact is realized by all concerned the better. 
It gives to Chicago a commanding position, for if she is 
to construct the channel her interests must be consulted. 
It is fortunate that her interests in a big water-way are 
identical with those of the river people. In this view of 
the case it ought not to be difficult for Chicago to get 
from the next Legislature the legislation she desires cn 
this subject.—/nter Ocean. 


THE OORNER RULE, 


It is well known that the rules complained of were 
passed a few years ago in the hope of preventing the 
recurrence of the corner excitements, which had proved 
so disastrous to many of the members, and caused great 
loss to outside parties for whose account they had sold 
grain and provisions for future delivery, in the expecta- 
tion of being able to buy it for less before the maturity of 
the contract, This, which is technically known as ‘“‘sell- 
ing short,” has long been regarded as a sure road to for- 
tune if no obstacle in the shape of a corner lay in the 
path. It needs little business acumen to perceive that the 
carrying charges, including cost of storage, interest on 
the money employed, and insurance against fire, consti- 
tuted a direct advantage to the short seller, amounting in 
the case of grain to something like 20 cents per bushel per 
annum previous to the recent reduction in the rates of 
storage. Several of the richest men on the Board have 
become so simply by steadily availing themselves of this 
fact, keeping all the time on the short side of the market 
in large quantities of produce, and calmly awaiting the 
shrinking process, which went on one month after another 
with just enough of variation to excite the lambs to hope 
fora profit in buying ahead. They have done this all the 
more confidently since the rules were changed for their 
benefit, rendering it dangerous for any man to buy a sufli- 
cient quantity to enable him to have influence in dictating 
the course of prices. But tlie natural result of this was 
to make speculative buyers hold off, and they have done 
so to the extent of rendering it difficult for the shorts to 
find customers, while the abstinence of buyers has helped 
other influences to force prices down to the lowest possi- 
ble notch. With this has disappeared much of the induce- 
ment that formerly attracted grain to this city, and the 
receiving class is correspondingly a sufferer. It is no 
wonder that its members have at last resolved on entering 
a protest against regulations which they believe have 
directly injured their business and their clients, and now 
insist that the Board shall no longer cater to the mere 

ambling element of the community by legislation which 
iscourages buying.— Chicago Tribune. 


GRAIN STATISTICS. 


S. K. Marston of Onarga, IIl., agrees with the Chicago 
Tribune that the government overestimates the wheat 
crop and amount in farmers’ hands __ He states that in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas there are about 800 
grain firms connected with the different grain associations 
of the four states, of whom he asked the question, ‘‘Do 
you report to the Government Bureau?” and only four 
responded ‘‘Yes.”” This shows that the government does 
not get its information from the only class that can give 
it correctly. Mr. Marston, who is secretary of the Illinois 
Grain~ Merchants’ Association, has made up his reports 
from information collected personally from the grain 


merchants, and his estimate for March of the corn crop, 


as compared with that of the government, shows that the 
estimate of the latter for the four states mentioned, was 
101,408,000 bushels of corn too high. In the estimates 
for corn and wheat in farmers’ hands on March 1, 18838, 
the government estimates, over grain men’s estimates in 
the four states, was 55,507,000 corn and 9,530,000 whea t, 
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THE MONTREAL ELEVATING 
COMPANY. 


A writer in the Ottawa (Can.) Free Press, claims that 
the harbor commissioners of Montreal are personally 
interested in the above mentioned company, and will 
allow no rival organization to exist. Another elevator 
company was formed, and carried on business for six 
years at that port, but was finally driven out by unjust 
treatment at the hands of the commissioners.. The writer 
also charges that the commissioners neglected to collect 
from the Montreal Elevating Company the full steamboat 
tonnage dues, accrued under the legal tariff for steam- 
boats, which dues amount to about $20, 000. The com- 
missioners are now urging the government to assume the 
channel debt, and he insists that before parliament pays 
out one dollar toward this debt, the commissioners be 
required to collect from the Montreal Elevating Company 
the full sum in arrears for these steamboat tonnaze dues, 
and to restore to the rival elevating company all its rights 
in the port, so unfairly taken from it. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Agricultural growth in the South during the past 
few years has been very remarkable. From a corn pro 
duction in 1870 of 249,000,000 bushels, it has increased in 
1887 to 492,000,000, a gain ‘of over 97 per cent., while in the 
rest of the countr y the | gain was only 88 per cent. In wheat 
the South’s increase was 18,542,000 bushels, or 54 per 
cent. avainst 62 per cent. for the rest of the country. In 
oats the South increased from 31,970,000 bushels in 1870, 
to 81,500,000 in 1887 or 155 per cent., against an increase 
of 130 per cent. for the remainder of the couatry. 


CORN IN DAKOTA. 


It is interesting to observe the gradual extension north. 
ward of the corn belt of the United States. Forty years 
ago no corn was raised in the state of Ohio to any extent, 
except a flint variety, that being the only kind that was 
certain to mature. As late as 1854 it was thought to be 
almost an impossibility to raise corn in Iowa, and what 
is true of these states is now true of Dakota, Experience 
has taught the farmers that corn, and that of a good 
variety, can be profitably grown in the northern portions 
of that territory four years out of five, if acclimated see 
be planted and thorough cultivation be given. The 
farmers of Dakota are making preparations to plant the 
largest crop of corn this season that has ever been grown 
in the territory, and a very large part of the crop will be 
threshed. A careful estimate of the expense of threshing 
corn has proved its advantage in many ways, and this 
method is rapidly becoming popular. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 

The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -i'tle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested io 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an bones} 


penuy. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid op 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


for Sale a 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
erainor meal. Address 

Iowa ELEvator Co., Peoria, Il. 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator in good corn and oat country. 
000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. 
selling. Address for full particulars 
Burke & GRAHAM, Kirkman, Iowa. 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


80 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


We have for sale a lot of belting, bolting cloth, core 
wheels, collars, couplings, elevators, engines, hangers, 
pulleys, reels, smutters and shafting. Write for catalogue 
with net prices annexed. Address 

Casstus M. Partye & Bro , Merchant Millers, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FOR SALE. 


A first-class elevator with all cleaning machinery, 35- 
horse power Corliss Engine, 40-hors> power steel boiler, 
two sets French burr feed stones, all in good condition 
and well adapted to cleaning in transit. . Will be sold 
cheap if applied for soon. Address 

C. G. Crossx, Assignee, Sun Prairie, Dane Co., Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


A good grain business in Northwestern Iowa. I have 
a strong, substantial warehouse, 32x60 feet, 12-foot posts, 
owned by the C. & N. W. R. R. Co., the rent of which 
isnominal. Two good storehouses for storing oats; ca- 
pacity 14,009 bushels, Also office and scales together 
with my residence. A good chance for the right man. 
Good reasons given for selling. Address 

Joun H. Downing, Granville, Iowa. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Sp Ss a EL 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators sieLine oc NOP Ro 


<i> REYNOLDS. 
FOSS, STRONC & CO., 


Commission /T\erehants 
N, W. Corner La Salle and Jackson Sts., 
CHICACO. 

Will Remove to the Rookery Buildiog, May (st. 


H. W. ROCERS & BRO., 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


Commission Merchants, 


Rooms 800 & 804 Royal Insurance Building, 


CHICACO. 
FLAX SEED A SPECIALTY. 


DAMAGED GRAIN 
E.& H. C. EDWARDS, 


Room 712, Royal Insurance Building, 112 Quincy St., 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


8. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG. 


We ae in the market at all times for damaged grain of all kinds, 
especially BURNT or SMOKY GRAIN. We invita correspondence. 
Heference, Continental National Bank. 


FRANKLIN Epson. FRANKLIN Epson, JR. 


FRANKLIN EDSON & CO,, 


Grain and Flour, 


435 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Attention to Consignment and Option Business, 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


(RAINGOMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OFFICE, ROOM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
210 & 212 N. Third St., - §T. LOUIS. 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission [Derchant 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Office, No.3 Moulton St., PORTLAND, MAINE, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. < 


Grain Commission Cards, 


MARTIN D. STEYERS. Established 1864, 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission (Nerehants, 


218 La Salte street, Chicago, 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bonght and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignn ents. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample.: 
Barley, Wheat, 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION C0, 


CAPITAL $200, 000 


REDMOND CLEARY, 
DANIEL P. BYRNE, 
(THATCHER G. CONANT 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WE ARE REPRESENTED 
In Western Iowa by J. W. Cuacx, Red Oak, Iowa. 


5 PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SECRETARY. 


OFFICERS: 


In Nebraska by W. H. AxTatTeER at Lincoln, Neb.; and 


In Missouri, Illinois and Kaneas by B. Inman. 


McELVEEN Bros. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS, 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Charlestor, S.C. Brunswick, Ga. 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, Fla. 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


ITORe OdakS, Vias 
Southern White Corn for Seed and Ensilage. 


"(38> Western Grain sold at this point or-torwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. ~ Ful) Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


Seti eee ore 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room.14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oats, aud 
good Red Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit pur- 
chasers. 

Grain loaded at my country elevators and shipped directly 
through to points in the East and Southeast. 

ELEVATORS AT 


ILLIOPOLIS, ILLINOIS. SANGER. ILLINOIS. 
. 


LANESVILLE, “ CURRAN, 
BUFFALO, “ BATES, “ 
DAWSON, “ LOAMI “of 
CANTRALL, . « LOCKE, “ 


Address all correspondence to main office in First National Bank 
building, Springfield, Il. 
E. R. ULRICH. 


— WLAN T E D#«6— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE 8ALK OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller centrally situated, 
having access to cheap corn and lowest through-rates via Boston eae 
@rand Trunk R. R. of Oanada, and its connections. 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., 
FLOUR COMMISSiIGRe 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


M. D. F. STEVERS. ~ 


‘orn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. - 


Savannah, Ca. 


. 
‘- 
Li 
3 
3 
P 


RE 
. First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 
Commercial Nat’! B 


ge 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
~ the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. 


Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


BIRMINCHAM, ALA. 


BULK, GRAIN, PROVISIONS & PRODUCE. 


INTERIOR SH SHIPPERS 
Wiil find it to their interest to address us. C. L. Shipments of 
Produce a Specialty. 


Opposite Board of Trade. 


Established 1865. {Incorporated 1886. 


SSHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


"1601, isos & 1605 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN A\D FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


WaRREN R. BUCKLEY. THos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY. PURSLEY & CO.. 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
FERENCES: GRAIN, HAY, 
SEEDS 


ank of Peoria, lil. 
And Mercantile Agencies. 


Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J.HAMPDEN SLATER, 
General Merchandise Hroker. 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 


and Insurance Cu.; Natignal Bank of Petersburg, 
Jobbing Trade. 


and Gene: al 


sale As ISS 1S 


eee. SS ies =, 


PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Correspondence and et ae ed a olicited, 
Liberal Advances on Shipm 


Ne ot OG EO ge ee eo ot Pe DAWBENCE, MASS - 


J.J. BLACKMAN. 


37 Water Street, wee ee re 


Grain Commission Cards. 
JL. COOK: 


Flour, Grain: ‘Provision Broker, 
GA. 


P. lus WRIGHT: FRANK WEST. “C. W. BAIRD, 


P. L. WRIGHT & CO., 
BROnBRERS, 


Grain, Flour Mill Feed and 
General Merchandise, 


112 Jefferson Awenue, 
MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


MAGON, = \- 


J. S. BLACKMAN.’ G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCREENINGS, 


NEW YORK. 


NORMAN & STONE, 


\ 


Lueniiacnn Merchants, 


GAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


REFERENCE :-— Merchants National Bank, 


C. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS. 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO, 


C@ LIV Ee OE 
Nos 1205 & \207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALTIES: 


peat sere yin: GRAIN, FILOUR and MAY. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


LEMAN BARTLET. 0. Z. BARTLETT, 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber “oF ( Commerce Bl'g, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewsrs, Malsters and Millers, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 


Correspondence Inwited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot, 


SS Aled EN Oa 
F. H. PEAVEY & CoO., 
* CGRAIN = 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banka, 
REFERENCES: { PHILADELPHIA. 


GLO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., , Houston, Texas. 


RELPEREWCES : 

John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Vo.,) St. Louis, 
. Breedlove Smith, (Vice President Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
Co.,) New Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackson & Kil- 
patrick,) New Orleans. W.D. Cleveland & Co., 

Houston 


J.J. STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
LAWRENCE, - = = 


REL aREaNeesS = 
Pacific National Bank, 


MASS, 


Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards, 
REYNOLDS & CO.., 
Commission Merchants, 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ee xd Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, ILL., 


11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange. 


I> We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Sdak ere y New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


[as- Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 
__—s and promptness. 
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Something New! 


ELEVATOR Horse Powers. 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There bas been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Hlevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 

POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two stylea—Adjustable Klevators and 
Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 
It has a Perfect Governor which makes 


—'Bowsher’s Combination Mill, 


CRUSHER, GRINDER and ELEVATOR. 


For Ear Corn, Screenings, Oats, Rye, Barley, 

VO Shelled Corn and all small grain. 

i H Great Capacity ! Moderate Power ! Perfect Work! Strongly Built! 
KI Cleanly! Convenient! Practical! Cheap! Complete! 

PA PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE ! . 

7 Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular, The Mill to make Money with, 


NO TIME LOST WHEN CHANGING FROM CRUSHING TO GRINDING, 


My), HAS THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSFUL 
" ~ Self Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular. 
Write for r Oxoulae and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. " P_BOWSHER Manufacturer, South Bend, Ind. 


the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturera of 


U. s STANDARD 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS um 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST pba 


+<pX<eo+ 


tH” Write for Description and Prices. ge 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ayy postess 
iss 


SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any, other are now offered for similar purposes. Light Kunming, 
Separation, and with GREAT 


” | Warehouse au Hunger eae 


A SPECIALTY. 


CAPACITY, PLATFORM, PRICE. 
2500 Ibs. 3x3 ft. $50.00 
3500 Ibs. 3x4 ft. 60 00 
5000 lbs. 4x5 fr. 72.00 


Complete, ready to set ia floor and use. 


FREIGHT PAID. 


EVERY SCALE FULLY WARRANTED. 


Spcecial prices for ae sizes ay Mad sce ae" 
Illustrated Pr.ce List 


Osco00 & THOMPSON. 


BINCHAMTON, N.Y. 


THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN and | 
FEED GRINDING 1 


Genuine French 


Large in da acity. Perfect in 

~ TRENGTH and DURABI LI@Ty 

. These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 
largest Mills and Hlevyatorsin the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. 


’ JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS 


METCALF, MACDONALD & CO, | awerican suevarer 


AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Bit STONES | F | 


PowerCornSheller 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TOs 


pode B. REEVE, Traffi 
w. 


Man iger of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway...... .-CHICAGO, ILL. 
. HARVEY & CO, PER ICOLEN AIR WINCH ER ee Rice CORIOO ER) AID en CICET ae Hd 


rices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. ¥. 
Mention thi» paper, 


#1 Per Year. 
Mitchell Bros, Co., 184 & 186 Dearborn St. 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Farm Grist Mills and Shellers, 
OVER 30,000 NOW'IN USE. 
Every Machine warranted to suit or money refunded, 
Prico of Mills, $20 to$40; ShelJors, £5. 


DO NOT BUY A MILL OR an until wor have seen 
our terms and illustrated circular. Address, with stamp, 


ry ENTERPRISE HARDWARE CO., Limited, : 
Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AM 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFG, C0, 


oo Tllinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


go 
| MPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS 


MICTOR+CORN + SHELLER. 


BARNARD’S |: 
‘Dustless Three Sieve 
ELEVATOR | 

- ike a ] “A sp 
—AND—— 


WAREHOUSE |. ea | sco 


BARNAED’S 


New Horizontal 


ae Mm ee , 1 | /SMUTTER 


MM an a uit ma ail 


for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


4} BARNARD'S bee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL Pa‘T’rERNS 


Shafting, Mae s, H 
3 g ys, Favre eee Link Belting, Elevator Buck 
oots, Dump Irons, Belting. - 4 ce pron ELGya Lor 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SEN 
D FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE ILL 


JF. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indian 
pine: a, M 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 1404 i Perens mee call 

. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Stephen Parry. 


James Deal. 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PEORIA, 


ILGLIN Ors. 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- , 
cular and Price 
List No. 46 


CRIMPED EDCE. 


NILES, 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


OHIO. 


Suitable for 2 : 
ALL classes of sy F 
buildings, easi- ® F 
ly put on. Un- 
iI Surpassed. Use 

I the Sykes’ Im- 
ili] proved and be 
happy. 


‘aaivonu: 


The MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT GRADER, 
SEPARATOR ANIPCLEANER, 
Specially adapted for Elevators and Millis, or those 
that have much grain to clean. 


This new and splendid device for cleaning and sep- 
arating foul seeds and dirt from wheat is acknowl- 
edged by all that have used them tc be the best ma- 
chine on the market for the purpose. It is simple in 
its construction, and any ordinary man can operate 
them. They will clean from 400 to 600 busbels per 
hour. and we can furnish them to clean 1200 bushels 
per hour. They take less than 14-horse power to run 
them. We guarantee each machine as represented. 


Write for particulars and prices: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MIN®. 


J.L. OWENS MFG. CO., 


SECTION OF CONVEYOR. ~QWy 


vl Dstathatle 


CHAIN 
SELTINC, 


DETACHABLE in every Link. 


Especially Designed for ¢ 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc Ecc: 


—For Siandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 

7 COTTON SEED, COAL, 
2 STONE, CLAY, 

= PAPER PULP, 

: TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS. ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purlfier. 


Before Placing Orders 


Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO.., 


123 W STATE ST., COLUMBUS, 0. 
F. ROGERS & C0., Avents, 107 Liberty 8t., NEW YORK. 


THE LOTZ ?ATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y.., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 
gs" Send for descriptive circular. 


THE McCORMICK 
FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


oRIMMING CARS. 


PATENTED: 
duly 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


With this Spout 
you can load a car 
without shoveling, 
and it is the best 
Spout for general £ 
use in the market. ff 
Will work well in § 
any kind of an ¥ 
Elevator, and is de- 
signed expressly 
for loading where 
there is but little 
fall from bin. 


Send for Prices, 
H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


PEORIA, IL, 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


“ BUCKEYE” 


CORN and COB MILL, 

il REV. ERSIBLE 
KNIVES 
FOR COB. 
BEST 
BURRSTONES 
FOR CORN. 

A, Also Paint Mills 


WEITE —— 
W. R. EYNON & CO., - Agents, 
- Cleveland, Ohio, 
AND GET BEST CASH PRICES. 


Sails. =e I3URR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside 
forreference, and when 
you are ready to pur- 
chase a Mill or any Mill 
Machinery, send for our 
descriptive catalogue, 
describing the many 
kinds and sizes of the 
Mills we make, adapted 
to all kinds of work, viz. : 
g a)lgraipvs, bones, chemi- 

cals, paints, dye stuffs, 

foundry facings, etc. 
Remember our Mills 
are guaranteed to prove 
as represented. Send 
i r circular and be con- 

vinced. They haye no 
equal, 
Cc. C, PHILLIPS, 
OTe, 20 South Broad Street, Philsaelphia, Pa 


in writing to advertisers state (hat you saw their 
advertisement in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


Grain TRADE. 


E. B. Freeman. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is !ndependent of Gas Works and 
Machines. 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per 
hour to each indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators 
and all other purposes itis UNEQUALED, 


Send for Circulars and Description. 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG. C6., 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


ai nun LH 


The Most Satisfactory Engine in America for Henry Continuous Work. Simple and Economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM TOD & CO., = Youngstown, Ohio. 


GEO, L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GEARS, 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 


——P His ts THE—— 


Quaker City Grinding Mill, 


Which beat ‘the He ai on eee ane ne 307, 309 & SI! E. First St. 
“best grinding mill made,” at the Pennsyl- ’ 5 
ovania state Fair, Sept. 1887. WoRKS: 
A.W. STRAUS & CO-/ 119 114 & 116 E. Walnut St. 
3737 Filbert Street, 


Send for Circulars. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE ance STORE: 


Des Moines, Ia. 


WE WANT To Maru you ouR NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ; 
(84 PAGES), THE FINEST EVER ISSUED BY A ROOFING COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Corrugated Irn Siding for Grain Elevators a specialty 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. . Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastera Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
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J. 8S. SEELEY E. E. Hanks. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. |GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 
SRRLRY SON & 00 [eSERRERTES ES ee 


the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, fs not a warehouse fanning mill with o 
FREMONT, NEB.. 


patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleani 


and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working m 
chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 
Stands at the head for Convenience and 


Economy of Operation. 
Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell compe licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


(G3 With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 


> WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY ac 


over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
struction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, without moving 
machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclusively the 
manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 
such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars addres, 


THE GASE MFG. CO.., Columbus, 0, | A. P. DIGKEY MANUFACTURING CO. pickeysrease, RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
Jones, He Pays the Fralg-nt 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


: Everybody is astonished to see the work 
ii it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help rane wheat over, where the suction 
: AA or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ZZ ration, which weclaim is not the correct pe 

<eemem|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


= 


eee 


the work. We can take oats out of barley wall 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No § 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 


——— 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 

Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


Carroll Co., Hl. SHOWING ANGLE SIRVE- 


ONE OF TH 
PATENTEES, 


EED, | 


WELLER BROS., 


94 & 96 Wendell St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF < 


SPECIALTIES 


FOR MILLS AND ELEVATORS. 


ELEVATOR CUPS, 
Dyblie Power Grain Shovel, 


Spiral Stee/ Conveyor, 


CAST IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, 
CAST IRON TURN HEADS, 


Link Chain and Sprocket Wheels, 


Cotton, Rubber and Leather Belting. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 


107 Hope St,, Glasgow, 20CortlandtSt., N.Y; 


fl! Branch Offices: 
| BOSTON: 
i 65 Olive St. 
PHILADEL’A: 
32 N. 5th St. 
Ai \4 PITTSBURGH, 
64 Lewis B’ld’g. 
CHICAGO: 
64 S, Canal St. 
CINCINNATI: 
64 W. 3d St. 


NEW ORLEANS, 57 Carondelet St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. 
Send to nearest Office for Cireular. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Iron Roofing 


rimped and Corrugated Sid- 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 


Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made, 
— ADDRESS — 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SCALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans. 
(Four Cold Me als. All other principal makers 
competes rack Scales, Hay Scales, Platform 
Scales,etc. Important patented IMPROVEMENTS. 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. For circulars, terms and 


full particulars, address 


BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


IRON ORE PAINT 


and Cement, 
152 ro 158 Merwin Sr., 


g,lron Tile or Shingle,Iron 
Setecuetntes aint 
8, Fire-proof Doors, Shu’ 
tere, otc., otc. 


Cleveland, O. 
Ni] Send for Circular and Price 
List No. Te. 


240 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


7THE “SALEM” 


Is the original round cornered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 

by a FOUNDATION PATENT. ~ 

All buckets of the same shape, though produced 
: by a different process, trespass upon our 
rights and render dealers and users 
as well as manufacturers liable 
for damages. 


/ AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 


All legitimate ‘‘Salem” buckets are 
plainly marked with the word 


“Ss ATLEN.” 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, ~ 
General Agents, CHICAGO. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 
| 2 —ssest mit 
A 


o “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Se ge. 
EARTE 
FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard «as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


Le FULLY GUARANTEED, 
UFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Ii.. EF". PARDUEB,, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS. 
ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


fs I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and farnish ev- 
ery thing fromthe groundup. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

With my twenty years’ exnerience I believe I am able to make you prices that will save you 
money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 

Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspondance Solicited. Address 


i. E*.§ PARDUE, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 


and annoyance. 


inside of the ends or side pieces. 


short notice. 
stamps. 


The Holmes Patent Three-Sied Elevator Buckels, 


From its shape it is impossible for it to clog or carry its contents 
around the second time, which has been in the past a source of trouble 
They can be run on~a_ perpendicular belt and with 
much greater speed tnan any other bucket. The cut shows the manner 
of fastening the smaller buckets, the larger ones, owing to the greater 
weight of their contents, it is necessary to secure by lugs-or ears on the 


some time and have given excellent satisfaction, so much so that many 
customers ordering on trial have placed their second and third order. 
These buckets are made of galvanized iron, and can be furnished at 
. A sample will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in 
Millers will find it to their advantage to use these buckets, 


PRICES. 
For 4-In. Belt, 12 cents each. 
For 5-in. Belt, 14 cents each. 
For 6-in. Belt, 16 cents each. 
For 7-in. Belt, 18 cents each. 
For 8-in. Belt, 22 cents each. 


Frank KRaucher, 
Contractor of ( a New Grain Elevator System combines the 


ur following indisputable features: 
MILL AND GRAIN STRENCTH,- 
ELEVATOR . 


yah fo Ne 
SUPPLIES) AT cima 


MECHANICAL FINISH. 


: AND I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, | 
thereby enabling me to make estimates to a practical 
Se A demonstration and on a safe basis, which cannot be: 


done by any other means. Prices and plans cheer-’ 


ST. JOSEPH, - MO. | fully given. 


Ls ALL WROUGHT. 


— 


[__WABRISON eONVEYOR, | 

ARRI SON CONVEYOR IRON. 
ih HARRIS conVEVOR lip TEES* 

Nro Mixing of Grain. 1 
nv = _= = [es ee 
= Sr ,0 $0 8 ease 
ec oh Os ac oo om SL an 
Sees s= 2°52 $8 #8858 
Ree Bae 8° 2 eee 
Sogn (3 = n 7) o a oO 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines...............- Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive............ ...+- Selec ee creates . © ON 260 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines........ iS sh eee 200 
Use and Abuse of the Steam. Boiler...... CAE bes ooo 2 00. 
Engineer’s Handy-Book.........6...0.sseeecees Sikes one se 3 50 
Questions and. Answers for Engineers ..... ......1+++++++ sé 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers .............++- we 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. < 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book...... 2 NO ot& dan coe 300 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


jj CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF- 


| Crow!'s...Patent.-.Standing.".Seam, (EN | 
Rolle’, Sas cORRUOH 


Corrugated Siding 
Crimped pe 1 
Edge, Ceiling. (it 


Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by | 
the New Orleans Exposition. 


Cambridge, 


SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red ‘Top, Blue. 

: Grass; Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. ~~ 
: 115,117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. - 
Warcoses) 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices,115KinziEST, 
£ (198, 200, 202 6 204\Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ahead of any Bucket now manufactured, so far as weknow. Trusting — 
our testimony may aid you personally, as well as the millers throughout — 
the country, we remain, Yours with regard, 

: AMOS S. STETSON & CO. — 
York, Maine, August 15, 1885. 


It is now nearly a year and a half since I placed your patent three- Bh. 


These buckets have been in service for 


mill throughout with them. Yours truly, 


8S. 8S. BRACKETT. 

Greenland, N. H., September 9, 1885. a} 

During the past two years I have had the three-sided Elevator 
Bucket, patented by Joseph A. Holmes, in constant use, for elevating 

oyster shells, bones, corn, cracked corn, meal and shorts, and not one of | 

them has ever been broken or displaced in any way. They always |: 

empty freely, without carrying any of the contents around the second — 


For 9-in. Belt, 26 cents each. 
For 10-in. Belt, 30 cents each. 
For 11-in. Belt. 34 cents each. 
For 12-in. Belt, 40 cents each. 
Other sizes in proportion. 


time, can be run on perpendicular belt at any speed, are cheap and ~ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


South Abington Station, Mass., August 4, 1885. 
Your favor received, and we can say most cheerfully that the Buckets 
you sold us July, 1884, have been in daily use since we commenced run- 
ning our mill until the present time. We find them satisfactory in every 
_ Tespect, and if for no other reason than the fact of their running almost 
perpendicular, ‘thereby saving much room in a mill.”” They are 


Address JOSEPH A. HOLMES, Proprietor, Greenland, N. H. 
Or §. C. FORSAITH & CO., Agents, Manchester, N. H. 


Mention ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.” 


durable. I have used several other kinds of buckets, but find these A 


superior in every way to any of them. : 
. FRANK HOLMES, Union Mills, 
: No. Berwick, Me., July 31, 1885. , 
I have tested your Elevator Buckets and cannot find any fault with 

their working, As I have not had any experience with other buckets, I 
could not say whether they are superior to others or not, but my miller 
thinks they are the best he has ever used. Yours truly, : 

N. C. KNIGHT, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


TRADE MARE. We Manufacture and Offer at the 
Lowest Prices, consistent with 
the cost of producing goods 
of Superior Quality, 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


FIRE + PROTECTION, 


Sel AND PIStON 
PACKINGS, 


AND 


LEVATOR BELTINC. 


SHIN D FOR CATALOG UaiS tH AiN aD: 


For NEW and BEST Way | 


ee KNISELY & MILLER, 
UNION IRON WORKS, Au oe 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


DECATUR, ILL., Slate, Tin and Iron 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED R O J = R S | 
@] a 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 
Manufacturers of 


: ‘org CORRUGATED 


=o" 


(0) 
k= Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. L 
| We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 


AML 


a 


Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. | 
. Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. | | IRON 
Write for Catalogue. y 
This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated For Roofing 
fron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Y Siding 


CUTLER’sS 


. STEAM DRYER | TALLOW-LAID MANILA ROPE 


For Meal and Hominy Goods, 


Drying Cylinder made’ entirely of iron 

The machine has few parts, 1s not liable to 
getoutoforder. Automaticin its operation 

requiring no attention. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 
CutTLER « Co., 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS.} 


For Transmission of Power. 


Adjustment is Positive and Automatic, utilizing every 
the nding surfaces. Can be Started or Stopped at 
thout stopping tbe power. Is dressed without 
the shaft ont of its boxes, or the belt off the pulley 


BELTING, OH & LATHYARNS, 


goods at Jowest cost. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 
BEST LINE OF BLOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Grain Elevators Mammoth Elevator Belting 


Our Double and Single Gear Horse Powers PAIGE ENGINES 9 BOILERS, 


have the endorsement of every leading Giain Also: The Paige Patent Horse Powers 


Elevator Co. in the Northwest. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 
FOR PRICES WRITE 


PAICE MANUFACTURING CO., Painesville, O. 
Or, G. W. CRANE, 241 Fourth Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LINK- BELT MACHINERY 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bi 


LEVATORS. 


faloekesia caine 


a 


ge 


Bea 


ERs 


. 


neapolis; POST & CO., Cincinnati; D. P. DEITERICH, Philadelphia; 


HALL RUBBER COMPANY, Boston. 
mitt 


BRANCHES :—GOULD & AUSTIN, Chicago; W. S. NOTT & CO., Min- 


= 


York Belting & Packing tt, nib N: 


J. H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


wae & COMSTOCK MEG. C0 ' 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill} 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 
May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 


desired. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators, 


A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufacturers 
AND 
Dealers in 


BURR & DODGE, 
123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Elevator 
Buckets. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., - - CHICAGO 


2 JOHN C. KILNER, 
Mill and Elevator Suppli 


Write for Prices. 


Over 1,000 Miles in Use—some of it Twelve Wears. 


SECTIONAL AND ei nana PAMPHLET AND SAMPLES FREE. NAME THIS PAPER YORK, NEBRASKA, 
OOOO hb nnn | Haegines, Botlers, Belting. Pulleys sie 
E3O0STON ESELTING COMPANY, SPROCKET WHEHEELS, 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845.) STEAM PIPE AND FITTIN Cc Ss, Etc., Ete. — 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF D OD ex OE 0 0 D SPLIT : 


€ PULLEYS Ss 


eS STEAM ENGINES anp BOILE! 


Mechanical Purposes: 
SALESROOMS: 
See ee = ng rane PUMPS, HEATERS, INJECTORS, BRASS GOODS, BELTING AND SUPP 
< eee ington Aye. South...., Minneapolis 
256 to 260 Devonshire Street, = = = BOSTON. A. M. MORSE: & C0.., ty eee KANSAS CITY, 


